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FOREWORD 


OOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 
was founded in 1945 to provide opportunity for learning and 
teaching in conditions of freedom and equality. The Uni- 
versitys educational purpose is to produce well-informed, 
thoughtful individuals capable not only of adapting them- 
selves to the world as they find it, but also of thinking critically 
and constructively about that world, so that they may act 
effectively for the betterment of human institutions. The Uni- 
versity seeks to provide this opportunity and achieve its pur- 
pose by: 

Admitting to its membership both teachers and students 
on the basis of individual merit and without regard to race, 
color, or creed; 

Maintaining full freedom of inquiry, teaching, and ex- 
pression of opinion in the spirit of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States; 

Providing a high degree of participation by teachers and 
students in the government of the University, under conditions 
which ensure that those who have rights also share responsi- 
bilities; 

Setting a goal of excellence in its teaching and research 
programs in the liberal arts, the sciences, and the professions, 
and expecting that teachers and students alike will strive 
toward this goal to the maximum of their powers; 

Ensuring that, from the standpoint of location, time, and 
cost, its educational facilities are made as accessible as possible 
to all qualified students. 
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The home of Roosevelt University is the historic Auditorium 
Building on Chicago's lakefront. Purchased by the University 
in 1947, this ten-story structure has been converted into an 
efficient educational plant which provides ample facilities for 
a growing institution such as Roosevelt. 

The setting is ideal for a university. Providing an unob- 
structed view of Lake Michigan across Grant Park, the loca- 
lion is in the very heart of Chicago's cultural and recreational 
activity. 

Grant Park, with its playing fields, its outdoor amphitheater, 
and its beautiful Buckingham Fountain, extends to the east 
across Michigan Avenue, forming a natural "campus" for the 
University. 

To the north, within easy walking distance, are Orchestra 
Hall, the Art Institute, the Public Library, and the Library of 
International Relations. To the south are the Chicago Museum 
of Natural History, the Shedd Aquarium, the Adler Plane- 
tarium, and Soldier Field. 

Close by, in the Loop, students will also find specialized 
libraries and galleries, as well as many of the city's leading 
churches, theaters, department stores, business institutions, 
and other points of interest. 
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Statue of Orpheus at the entrance to Chicago "Musical College. 
OFFICE HOURS 


Chicago Musical College Information Desk, 
Ninth Floor, Michigan Side 


9 a.m. to 8 p.m.; Saturdays 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


University Information Counter, Michigan Ave. Lobby 


9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Monday through Thursday 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Friday 

Closed Saturday 

An increased schedule is maintained during registration periods. 


Library and Music Library 


9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday 
9 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Friday 
12 noon to 5 p.m. Saturday 


Administrative Offices 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday 
Certain student service departments are open during the evening, as noted 
on their office doors. 


Faculty Offices 


Office hours of the various faculty members are posted at the information 
counter in the lobby; also on doors of the faculty offices. The earliest classes 
begin at 8:25 a.m. and the latest evening classes end at 10 p.m. 
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ACCREDITATION / 5 


“All music studies must present to the student 
both an aesthetic and a creative challenge. The 
College must help the student find unity be- 
tween his studies and music itself by giving 
him continuous and varied opportunities to 
participate in the making of music, and to 
hear music performed at its best.” 


ACCREDITATION 


Both the undergraduate and graduate divisions of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity are accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The University is also accredited by the 
Illinois State Examining Board for teacher education, and its courses 
are accepted for promotional credit by the Board of Education of 
the City of Chicago. 

Roosevelt University is approved for veterans’ education by the 
State Approval Agency, State Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Illinois; and the United States Office of 
Immigration has approved the University for the training of non-quota 
foreign students. 

Roosevelt University is a member of such associations as the 
American Council on Education, the Association of American Col- 
leges, the Association of Urban Universities, the Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges, the National Association of Schools of 
Music, the Midwest Conference on Graduate Study and Research, 
and the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States. 

Roosevelt University is approved by the American Association of 
University Women. Women graduates are eligible, therefore, for 
membership in the chapters of the Association. 

Chicago Musical College is an institutional member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music. 


TAL ENDAR 1964-1965 





September 21-22-23-24 


September 24-25-26 


September 28 

November 2 

November 26-27 

November 30 to December 19 
December 21 to January 2 
January 4 to January 23 
January 30 


February 8-9-10-11 


February 11-12-13 


February 15 
March 1 

April 12 to 17 
April 25 to June 6 
May 31 

June 12 


FALL SEMESTER, 
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1964 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
Continuing students’ registration 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
New students' registration 
Monday. Classes begin 
Monday. Last date for filing for degrees 
Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving holiday 
Educational advising period 
Christmas vacation 
Educational advising period 
Saturday. Semester closes 


SPRING SEMESTER, 1965 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
Continuing students' registration 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
New students' registration 
Monday. Classes begin 
Monday. Last date for filing for degrees 
Monday to Saturday. Spring vacation 
Educational advising period 
Monday. Memorial Day holiday 
Saturday. Semester closes 


The University area as it appeared in 1947 
when the historic Auditorium Building (circle) 
was first occupied by Roosevelt University. 


HERES eme — 


SUMMER 1965 





First Day Term (6 weeks) 


June 23-24 Wednesday and Thursday 
Continuing students' registration 
June 25-26 Friday and Saturday 
New students' registration 
June 28 Monday. Classes begin 
July 5 Monday. Independence Day holiday 
July 16 Friday. Last date for filing for degrees 
August 6 Friday. First day term closes 


FALL SEMESTER, 1965 


September 20-21-22-23 Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
Continuing students’ registration 
September 23-24-25 Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
New students' registration 
September 27 Monday. Classes begin 
November 1 Monday. Last date for filing for degrees 
November 25-26 Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving, holiday 
November 29 to December 18 Educational advising period 
December 20 to January 1 Christmas vacation 
January 3 to January 22 Educational advising period 


January 29 Saturday. Semester closes 


ОРРТСТАТ DIREC TORY 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


LYLE M. SPENCER 

CHAIRMAN 

Board of Trustees, 

President, Science Research Associates 


Max R. SCHRAYER 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 

Board of Trustees 

Senior Vice-President, 
Associated Agencies, Inc. 


SVEND A. GODFREDSEN 
SECRETARY 
Board of Trustees 


FOR 1964-65 


HARLAND H. ALLEN 
Chairman of the Board, Growth 


Research, Inc. 


Morris BiALIS 

Vice-President, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union; Manager, 
Chicago Joint Board of ILGWU 
(AFL-CIO) 


ROBERT C. COSBEY 
Professor of English, 
Roosevelt University 


CHARLES DOLLARD 
Educational Executive 


Mrs. ABEL E. FAGEN 


HAROLD FRIEDMAN 
President, 
Chicago Construction Company 


Orro E. GEPPERT 
President 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 


GERALD GIDWITZ 
Chairman of the Board, 
Helene Curtis Industries 


EDWARD S. GORDON 

Professor of Marketing and Chairman 
of the Department of Marketing and 
Advertising, Roosevelt University 


PATRICK E. GORMAN 

International Secretary- Treasurer, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO) 


HERBERT H. HEYMAN 
Partner, Landau and Heyman, Inc. 


Percy L. JULIAN 
President, The Julian Laboratories, Inc. 


WINSTON KENNEDY 
Real Estate Manager, 
The University of Chicago 


ROBERT WILLIS KERR 
President, Fluor Products Company 


PHiLIP M. KLUTZNICK 
President, Klutznick Enterprises 


Eric L. KOHLER 
Management and Government Consultant 


THEODORE К. LAwLeEss, M.D. 


PHILIP MULLENBACH 
President, Growth Industry Shares 


ROBERT J. PITCHELL 
President, Roosevelt University 


JONATHAN H. PUGH 

Executive Vice-President, Talman 
Federal Savings & Loan Association 
`£ Chicago 


DIRECTORY / 9 


JEROME N. ROBBINS 
Attorney, Hertz, Flynn, Robbins 
& Schwartz 


ROBERT RUNO 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Roosevelt University 


HARRY SALK 
Chairman of the Board, Salk, Ward 
and Salk, Inc. 


Mrs. EDITH SAMPSON 
Judge, Municipal Court of Chicago 


Н. Новтом SHELDON 

Vice-President and Faculty Board 
Member, Professor of Physics and 
Chairman of the Department of Physics, 
Acting Dean of Faculties, Roosevelt 
University 


Mns. JOHN V. SPACHNER 
Chairman, Auditorium Theater Council 


Louis L. SPEAR 
President and Chairman 
Forus Investment Corporation 


JAMES E. STAMPS 
Vice-President, Service Federal Savings 
& Loan Association 


JEROME H. STONE 
Executive Vice-President, 
Stone Container Corporation 


KENDALL B. TAFT 

Professor of American Literature and 
Chairman of the Department of 

English and Speech, Roosevelt University 


ROLF A. WEIL 

Professor of Finance and Economics 
and Dean of the College of Business 
Administration, Roosevelt University 


MORTON WEINRESS 
Senior Partner, Weinress & Company 


WALTER A. WEISSKOPF 

Professor of Economics and Chairman 
of the Department of Economics, 
Roosevelt University 
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/ DIRECTORY 


ADVISERS 

MARIAN ANDERSON GUNNAR MYRDAL 
FRANCIS BIDDLE VIJAYA LAKSHIMI PANDIT 
PEARL S. BUCK FRANCES PERKINS 
RALPH J. BUNCHE JAcoB S. POTOFSKY 
AGNES DEMILLE WALTER P. REUTHER 
WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS IRVING SALOMON 

DAVID DUBINSKY ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
MunRAY D. LINCOLN JAMES P. WARBURG 


Office of President Emeritus 
EDWARD J. SPARLING, PH.D., LL.D. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Office of the President 

ROBERT J. PITCHELL, PH.D., President 

SIDNEY Kraus, PH.D., Assistant to the President 
Mary Sonopa, B.S., Private Secretary to the President 
GERALDINE TRAMMELL, B.A., Staff Assistant 

DIANE CUMMINGS, Administrative Secretary 


The Graduate Division 
EUGENE ЏЕВЕВ, Ph.D., Acting Dean 

SVEND A. GODFREDSEN, Assistant to the Dean 
HELENE HOFFMAN, Administrative Secretary 


Office of the Dean of Faculties 
H. HoRTON SHELDON, PH.D., Acting Dean and Vice-President 
MERNA STRAUB, A.B., Deans’ Assistant 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Отто WIRTH, PH.D., Dean 

ANNIE COLEMAN, Administrative Secretary 
DARLENE GACA, Senior Secretary 


Chicago Musical College 

JOSEPH CREANZA, M.A., Dean 

PHYLLIs HILL, M.M., Assistant to the Dean 

LAVERNE SIMPSON, B.A., Assistant Registrar in Music 
CAROLYN Comps, B.A., Administrative Clerk 

JOYCE KREMHOLZ, Administrative Secretary 


College of Business Administration 
Rorr A. WriL, PH.D., Dean 

RICHARD J. THAIN, M.A., Assistant Dean 

JEWELENE ROBINSON, Administrative Secretary 

SANDRA KELLY, Senior Secretary 


DIRECTORY 


Office of the Treasurer 

LvNN Mack, B.A., Business Manager 

YOLANDA HiLL, Administrative Secretary 

J. A. BALy, Bookstore Manager 

CHARLOTTE BERRY, B.S.C., Chief Accountant 
DONALD R. KERINS, Supervisor of Computer Center 
Max A. NicHOLS, Building Superintendent 

JOANNE B. Косн, M.A., Director of Publications 


"Office of Development 


HELEN R. ADAMS, B.A., Acting Director of Development 
BERNARD SKLAR, M.B.A., Director of Alumni Office 
KATHRYN FLETCHER, Office Manager 


Office of News and Broadcasting 


. MILTON SHuFRO, B.J., Director 
RICHARD C. КовтКАМР, B.A., Assistant to the Director 


Office of Institutional Research 


LvNN Mack, B.A., Director 
LORRAINE THOMAS, Senior Secretary 


Division of Continuing Education and Extension 


ROBERT J. AHRENS, M.A., Director 
CLAIRE LONGINI, B.S., Administrative Secretary 
Ersa RICHMOND, PH.B., Director of the Reading Institute 


Labor Education Division 


FRANK W. MCCALLISTER, Director 

THEODORE RUHIG, M.A., Assistant Director 
DUANE BEELER, M.A., Special Projects 

SYLVIA DOoMBEK, B.A., Administrative Secretary 


Division of Student Services 


ARTHUR E. Hoover, PH.D., Dean of Students 
LYDIA GODFREDSEN, Chief University Receptionist 
CARRIE B. BROWN, Administrative Secretary 
RALPH MEINKING, B.S., Field Representative 
JOHN EovANG, B.Mus., Field Representative 


Office of the Registrar 
DoNALD H. STEWARD, M.A., Registrar 
MARIAN H. KLINGS, Recorder 

Lois M. KAHAN, B.A., Assistant Registrar 


Admissions Office 

HowARD С. WINEBRENNER, PH.B., Director 

Lity S. Rose, B.A., Assistant Director 

САП. Е. LirwiLLER, B.A., Assistant to the Director 
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Physical Education 


EpwiN W. TURNER, M.A., Director 
MARLENE JOAN RUSNAK, B.S., /nstructor 


Student Activities Office 


ELAINE TROJAN, B.A., Director 
SUSAN GORDON, Senior Secretary 


Counseling and Testing Service 
ALYCE E. Pasca, B.A., Director 

Morton Horowitz, M.A., Counselor 

Mary E. КЕУ!м, M.A., Counselor 

DANIEL PERLMAN, M.A., Counselor 

HANNA STEIER, M.A., Counselor 

OLGA Pour, B.A., Psychometrist 

NANNIE M. VERNON, Senior Secretary 


Foreign Students and Veterans Office 
Student Aid Office 


RoBERT L. FRANKLIN, B.A., Director of Student Aid; Foreign Student Adviser ; 
Veterans’ Coordinator 


AUDREY J. HARRIS, Senior Secretary 


Placement Office 


ARTHUR R. ECKBERG, B.A., Director 
GLADYS STONE, B.E., Assistant to the Director 
JULIA R. RANDOLPH, B.A., Senior Secretary 


Student Health Service 

ARTHUR L. BARBAKOFF, M.D., Director 

ALFRED FLARSHEIM, M.D., University Psychiatrist 
Eric РАЗСНКЕ5, M. D., Consulting Psychiatrist 
ILsE MARCK, Health Service Aide 


Library 


MARJORIE KEENLEYSIDE, M.A., Librarian 

GLADYS LEAMAN, B.S. in L.S., Chief Reference Librarian 

ELISABETH RALPH, M.A., Chief Cataloger 

WILLIAM SHANK, M.S. in L.S., Chief Music Librarian and Audio Visual Director 
GLADYS TURNER, M.A., Chief Circulation Librarian 

AVERY WILLIAMS, M.S, in L.S., Senior Cataloger 

ESTHER WILLIAMS, Senior Order Librarian 

EDNA MOMENT, B.S. in L.S., Junior Reference Librarian 

J. Мүк. PoLAND, B.S. in L.S., Junior Cataloger and Reference Librarian 
RANDALL JACKSON, B.S., Audio- Visual Coordinator 

PAULINE Rose, Administrative Secretary 


FACULTY 


FACULTY AND 
ADMIN Sa RA ОЛ. ОЕ: THE 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Departmental Roster 


COMPOSITION 


(See Theory and Composition) 


ENSEMBLES 


КАКЕ. B. ЈВАК, Conductor of the Symphony Orchestra 
B.A., Gymnasium (Zabreh and Prague); D.Jur. and PH.M., Charles 
University (Prague) 


SAUL DORFMAN, Professor of Piano: Two-Piano Ensemble 


MARTIN К. Rice, Director of Choral Studies 
B.M.Ep., University of Wichita; M.M., University of Michigan 


MARCEL ACKERMANN: Conductor of Band 


ALEXANDER KucHuNAas: Director of Opera Workshop ' 
Graduate, Kansas State Conservatory of Music; Associate Conductor, 
Lyric Opera of Chicago 


KARL FRUH, Associate Professor of Violoncello: Chamber Music 


FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Instructor in Music History and Literature, and 
Accompanying; Vocal Coach 


RENOLD SCHILKE, Instructor in Trumpet: Brass Ensemble 


LANE EMERY, Assistant Professor of Theory and Piano: Jazz Lab-Band 
B.M., Chicago Musical College; M.M., Roosevelt University 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


FELIX GANZ, Associate Professor of Piano 
PH.D., Northwestern University 


ROBERT REUTER, Associate Professor of Organ and Church Music 
B.Mus., University of Pittsburgh; M.Mus., Northwestern University 


HANS TISCHLER, Associate Professor of Music History and Theory 
Graduate, Vienna State Academy of Music; PH.D., University of 
Vienna; PH.D., Yale University 


ROLAND JACKSON, Assistant Professor of Music History and Theory 
B.Mus. and M.Mus., Northwestern University; PH.D., University of 
California, Berkeley 


FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Instructor in Music History and Literature, and 
Piano 
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FACULTY 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


VicrTOR HENRY Наврт, Chairman; Associate Professor of Music Education 
B.S., Concordia Teachers College; B.M., Vandercook College of Music; 
M.Ep., University of Minnesota; Ep.D., Columbia University 


Morris GOMBERG, Professor of Violin 
M.Mus., DePaul University; Graduate, Juilliard School of Music 


FELIX GANZ, Associate Professor of Piano 
Graduate, Basel Konservatorium; M.Mus., Chicago Musical College; 
PH.D., Northwestern University 


HARVEY М. RINGEL, Associate Professor of Voice 
Mus.B., University of Illinois; M.A., Columbia University; Mus.D., 
Conservatory of Music, Kansas City; D.F.A., Chicago Musical College 


MARTIN К. RICE, Assistant Professor, Director of Choral Music 
B.M.Ep., University of Wichita; M.M., University of Michigan 


JEAN CLINTON, Assistant Professor of Piano 


HAROLD KUPPER, Associate Professor of Music Education and Viola 
B.M.E. and M.M.E., Roosevelt University 


PHYLLIS HILL, Instructor in Piano 
B.M., Northwestern University; M.M., Boston University 


ROSALIE LyGa, Instructor in Dance 


RENOLD SCHILKE, /nstructor in Brass Instruments 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


Morris GOMBERG, Chairman; Professor of Violin 
M.Mus., DePaul University; Graduate, Juilliard School of Music 


KARL Екон, Associate Professor of Violoncello 


HAROLD KUPPER, Associate Professor of Music Education and Viola 
B.M.E. and M.M.E., Roosevelt University 


FRANK J. BRouk, Instructor in French Horn 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


LEONARD CHAUSOW, Instructor in Cello 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


EDWARD DRUZINSKY, Instructor in Harp 
First Harp, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


RALPH JOHNSON, Instructor in Flute 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


SAMUEL JORDAN, Instructor in Bassoon 


RaADIVOJ LAH, Instructor in String Bass 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


FACULTY 


RUDOLPH МАССІОССНІ, Instructor in French Horn 
B.M. and M.Mus., Roosevelt University 


ОЕ VERE, E. Moore, Instructor in Oboe 
M.M., Eastman School; Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


RAYMOND J. Niwa, Instructor in Violin 
B.M. and M.Mus., DePaul University; Member, Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra 


ANGELO Rico, Instructor in Violin 
B.M., DePaul University; M.Mus., Roosevelt University 


WILLIAM SCARLETT, Instructor in Trumpet 
В.М.Ер. and M.M., Northwestern University; Member, Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 


RENOLD SCHILKE, /nstructor in Trumpet 


RICHARD SCHMITT, Instructor in Trombone 
B.M., Central YMCA College 


WALTER E. WOLLWAGE, Instructor in Clarinet 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


EVERETT ZLATOFF-MitrRSKY, Instructor in Violin 
B.Mus. and M.Mus., Roosevelt University 


ORGAN AND CHURCH MUSIC 


RoBERT REUTER, Chairman; Associate Professor of Organ and 
Church Music 
B.Mus., University of Pittsburgh; M.Mus., Northwestern University 


MARTIN R. RICE, Assistant Professor, Director of Choral Music 
B.M.Ep., University of Wichita; M.M., University of Michigan 


PIANO 
SAUL DORFMAN, Chairman; Professor of Piano 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Professor of Piano and President Emeritus of 
Chicago Musical College 
Hon.D.Mus., University of Rochester, Grinnell College, DePaul 
University, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


MOLLIE MARGOLIES, Professor of Piano 


FELIX GANZ, Associate Professor of Piano 
Graduate, Basel Konservatorium; M. Mus., Chicago Musical College; 
PH.D., Northwestern University 
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Со пе GOLUB, Associate Professor of Piano 
B.M. and M.Mus., Roosevelt University 


ЈОЅЕЕ BAKER, Assistant Professor of Piano and Theory 
B.M., Chicago Musical College; M.A., University of Chicago 


JEAN CLINTON, Assistant Professor of Piano 
ROBERT MCDowELL, Assistant Professor of Piano and Pianist in Residence 


CONSTANCE EBERLING, Instructor 
B.M. and M.Mus., Chicago Musical College 


LANE EMERY, Assistant Professor of Piano and Theory 
B.Mus., Chicago Musical College; M.Mus., Roosevelt University 


GILDA FRISHBERG, /nstructor 
B.A., Queens College; M.A., Columbia University Teachers College 


PHYLLIS HILL, Instructor 
B.M., Northwestern University; M.M., Boston University 


FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Instructor 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 


CHARLES R. GARLAND, Chairman; Associate Professor of Theory and 
Composition 
B.S., University of Kentucky; M.A. and PH.D., University of Iowa 


KAREL B. Лвлк, Professor of Composition and Composer in Residence 
B.A., Gymnasium (Zabreh and Prague); D.Jur. and PH.M., Charles 
University (Prague) 


HANS TISCHLER, Associate Professor of Music History and Theory 
Graduate, Vienna State Academy of Music; PH.D., University of 
Vienna; PH.D., Yale University; on leave 1964-65 


RALPH Юоррѕ, Assistant Professor of Theory 
B.M., Capital University; M.M., American Conservatory of Music 


LANE EMERY, Assistant Professor of Theory and Piano 
B.Mus., Chicago Medical College; M.Mus., Roosevelt University 


ROBERT LOMBARDO, Assistant Professor in Theory and Composition 
B.M., M.M., Hartt College; PH.D., University of Iowa 


ROLAND JACKSON, Assistant Professor of Music History and Theory 
B.Mus. and M.Mus., Northwestern University; PH.D., University of 
California, Berkeley 


BETTY JACKSON KING, Instructor in Theory and Staff Accompanist 
B.M. and M.M., Roosevelt University 


VOICE 


J. ROBERT LONG, Chairman; Associate Professor of Voice 
B.Mus., Chicago Musical College 


ESTHER LABERGE, Associate Professor of Voice 
B.Mus., American Conservatory 


FACULTY 


HARVEY N. RINGEL, Associate Professor of Voice 
Mus.B., University of Illinois; M.A., Columbia University; Mus.D., 
Conservatory of Music, Kansas City; D.F.A., Chicago Musical College 


THELMA WAIDE BROWN, Instructor 
LUCILLE DIANO, Instructor 


FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Vocal Coach 


CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLE 


= Morris GoMnzng, Violin 


KARL Евон, Violoncello 
HAROLD KUPPER, Viola 
EVERETT ZLATOFF-MinsKY, Violin 


ROBERT MCDOWELL, Pianist in Residence 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


JOSEPH CREANZA, M.A., Dean 

PHYLLIs HILL, M.M., Assistant to the Dean 

LAVERNE SIMPSON, B.A., Assistant Registrar in Music 
CAROLYN Comps, B.A., Administrative Clerk 


ЈОУСЕ KREMHOLZ, Administrative Secretary 


CONSERVATORY DIVISION 


Рнугт1$ Hitt, M.M., Assistant to the Dean, Coordinator 


MUSIC LIBRARY 


WILLIAM SHANK, M.S. in L.S.; Chief Music Librarian and Director ој 
Audio Visual Aids 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. Chicago Musical College is 
one of the four divisions of Roosevelt University. On September 1, 
1954, Roosevelt University School of Music and Chicago Musical 
College, founded in 1867 by Florenz Ziegfeld, combined their edu- 
cational facilities to form one institution of musical education. It was 
the desire of the Board of Trustees of Roosevelt University to retain 
the name of the old Chicago Musical College and to give it to the 
new college which was created by the union of the two schools. 


The facilities of the College are available to all persons interested in 
the study of music. In order to meet the needs of all those who apply 
for admission, Chicago Musical College is organized in two schools: 
the College and the Conservatory. Students may elect to do their work 
in either school, depending upon the level of their preparation and 
their ultimate objectives. 


THE COLLEGE. The College is organized into departments which 
are coordinated by the Dean. The departments, each under a separate 
chairman, offer outstanding opportunities to students wishing to 
major in piano, church music, organ, voice, orchestral instruments, - 
theory, history, composition, and music education. 


The College offers both undergraduate and graduate courses of 
studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Music and Master of 
Music. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INSTRUCTIONAL AIMS. The College takes pride in having se- 
cured the services of one of the most capable faculties of its kind, and 
it is fortunate in having excellent physical facilities. It is motivated 
by the determination to provide the best possible professional training 
available anywhere. 


Whatever the aim of the student, the College introduces him to the 
unfolding world of music with the definite purpose of guiding him 
toward a thorough understanding of music as an art and teaching 
him to communicate it artistically to others. 


Understanding comes through the careful study of the works of 
music as they have been transmitted to us by the masters of the ages; 
power of communication is achieved through the projection of this 
understanding by means of faultless technique. To these ends the 
College projects its teaching. 


The College believes that all music studies, whether theoretical or 
applied, are profitable only when they present to the student both an 
aesthetic and a creative challenge. To attain this objective, the College 
at all times helps the student find unity between his studies and 
music itself. It gives him continuous and varied opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the making of music and to hear music performed at its 
best. The College is also vitally interested in bringing good music 
both to the College community and to the city at large. It therefore 
presents a distinguished series of concerts by its faculty members, by 
advanced students, and by visiting artists. 


THE CONSERVATORY. The Conservatory of Chicago Musical 
College provides excellent opportunity for the amateur, who, having 
demonstrated some musical ability, seeks to enrich his aesthetic life 
through the study of music. 


The Conservatory does not grant degrees. Students in the Conserv- 
atory need not meet any requirements for admission. They may enroll 
at any time for private lessons or class work under any teacher in 
any department. 


The Conservatory has two departments: the Preparatory Depart- 
ment and the Adult Education Department. The Preparatory Depart- 
ment meets the needs of pre-school, grade school and high school 
students. The Adult Education Department meets the needs of adults 
at any stage of preparation, from beginners to the professional mu- 
sician and teacher. A special brochure on the Conservatory is avail- 
able upon request. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


THE UNIVERSITY BUILDING. The Auditorium Building, 
which is owned by the University, has long been considered an archi- 
tectural masterpiece. This famous ten-story structure fronts on Michi- 
gan Avenue and extends one block west along Eisenhower Parkway 
to Wabash Avenue. 


The entire structure, although complex in design and engineering, 
has architectural unity. It is an important building, not only because 
of its intrinsic beauty, but also because the architects, Louis Sullivan 
and Dankmar Adler, achieved through its construction a great influ- 
ence in the modern architectural movement. .Much of the detailed 
drawing for the ornamental work was done by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
who was a young draftsman in the office of Adler and Sullivan when 
the Auditorium Building was being planned. 


The Auditorium Building is as rich in history as in aesthetic inter- 
est. Long the home of the Chicago Civic Opera, it has also been the 
scene of historic political conventions and cultural events of the first 
magnitude. It is appropriate that a building so important in the life of 
Chicago and America should have become the home of Roosevelt 
University. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR. The academic calendar of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity is designed to permit the maximum acceleration of studies. 


The regular school year is divided into two semesters of sixteen 
weeks each. Classes meet from one to three times per week, depending 
on the type and the number of semester hours of each course. The 
amount of time in class, the work covered, and the credit given are 
the same whether the subject is offered in the daytime or in the . 
evening. 


The summer term in the University consists of two sessions of six 
weeks each for day students and one session of nine weeks for eve- 
ning students. In the Chicago Musical College, the summer term 
consists of one six-week day term. 


Since the class hours per week are increased, summer students can 
earn full semester credit in each subject, with the exception of the 
major study of applied music (for details, see page 32). Thus, by 
attending both summer sessions, day students may earn as many as 
sixteen hours of credit; evening students as many as eight semester 
hours. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


FACILITIES. Chicago Musical College is located on the ninth and 
tenth floors of the University. The administrative offices of the Col- 
lege, faculty offices, classrooms, studios, student lounges, and a large 
studio for students of the dance, are on the ninth floor. Seventeen 
practice rooms, class and listening rooms, and a music library, for 
. the use of music students, are located on the tenth floor west of the 
main library. The Rudolph Ganz Recital Hall, located on the seventh 
floor, seats 240 people. It is in this hall that most concerts and 
recitals of Chicago Musical College take place. 


HOURS. Music classes begin at 8:25 a.m. Evening classes close 
at 8:50 p.m. The practice studios and the Music Information Desk 
are open Monday through Friday from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m.; Saturdays 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. The office hours of administrative officers 
and faculty members are posted at the music reception desk on the 
ninth floor. During the summer session, these hours are subject to 
^ change. 


LIBRARY AND EQUIPMENT. The University Library, of which 
the Music Library is one division, is located on the tenth floor and is 
open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday; 9 a.m. to 
6:30 p.m. on Friday; and 12 noon to 5 p.m. on Saturday. Regularly 
enrolled students, faculty, and staff of the University may borrow 
materials from the library. The library is open to the public for refer- 
ence use only. 


The main reading room occupies the entire Michigan Avenue side 
of the building in the quarters which once served as the ballroom 
and banquet hall of the Auditorium Hotel. The reference collection 
and unbound periodicals are housed in the reading room. Trained 
reference librarians are on duty there at all times. 


The stack area contains the major portion of the 150,000-volume 
book collection. The collection is growing at the rate of approxi- 
mately 7,500 volumes per year. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


In addition to its own facilities, the library is a deposit station of 
the Chicago Public Library. About 500 Public Library books are 
placed in the Roosevelt University Library on semi-permanent loan 
and are supplemented by other titles for short periods. Interlibrary 
loans are arranged with other libraries on request. The library is 
equipped with a micro-film reader, а micro-card reader, a Readex - 
card reader, and a photo copier. 


A special music reading room, supervised by a music librarian, 
houses the library collections of music and books about music. Ear- 
phone equipment is available for listening to tapes and phonograph * 
records. Records are charged out for use in listening rooms and 
classes, but not for home use. Most of the other materials in the 
collection circulate. 


As a part of the library service, the University maintains an audio- 
visual bureau as an aid to instruction in all departments. More special- 
ized equipment is found in fifteen laboratories, thirty-five studios and 
practice rooms, and a number of special purpose classrooms. 





STUDENT ACTIVITIES / 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Chicago Musical College emphasizes the student's participation in 
ensemble groups during his period of study. Theory must at all times 
be related to practice, and practice must find its reason in theory. 
The student will be guided by a departmental adviser as to the en- 
semble he should join each semester, and must participate in that 
ensemble for at least two successive semesters. Consent of instructor 
is a prerequisite for all ensembles. Credit: One hour per semester. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Students from other departments in the University who are quali- 
fied for entry into any of the following ensembles or activities are 
welcome to participate with or without credit upon securing consent 
from the ensemble's director. 


THE ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
This organization is open to all qualified players. Students of advanced 
orchestral conducting are given opportunity to conduct the group, and 
advanced performance majors have the privilege of rehearsing and 
performing with the orchestra as soloists. 


THE UNIVERSITY BAND. The Band is valuable as a laboratory 
for band players and for students in conducting who are specializing 
in music education. Outstanding wind instrument students are given 
the opportunity to appear with The University Band as soloists. 
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THE UNIVERSITY CHORUS. The Chorus appears in concert 
both with and without the orchestra. Advanced students in voice have 
the privilege of rehearsing and performing with the chorus as soloists. 
Advanced students in choral conducting are given the opportunity 
to conduct the chorus. The work of the chorus involves the study and 
performance of important works in various styles. 


ADVANCED CHORAL GROUPS. Advanced choral groups are 
formed yearly as needs and interests of students are determined. 


JAZZ LAB BAND. This group is organized to give valuable ex- 
perience to students interested in this form of musical activity. 


ENSEMBLES. Chicago Musical College stresses the importance 
of participation by all students in ensemble groups, both instrumental 
and vocal. The student may enter one of the large groups here de- 
scribed or one of the small ensembles. 


THE OPERA WORKSHOP. The Opera Workshop provides an 
opportunity for young singers to secure experience in the field of 
both opera and operetta. Students are placed in groups at different 
levels of proficiency, and, when qualified, are given roles in public 
performances presented by the workshop. 


RECITALS AND CONCERTS. Regular student recitals are held 
in which students gain experience and poise in public appearance. 
Seniors and other advanced students present complete or joint recitals, 
and they sometimes appear with the University Symphony Orchestra 
and other ensemble groups. Faculty and guest recitals and lectures 
provide an opportunity to hear established artists and scholars. All 
programs are open to the public. A calendar of events is available 
upon request. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

All graduates and former students (having completed two se- 
mesters) of Roosevelt University, Chicago Musical College, and the 
former Central YMCA College are considered alumni of Roosevelt 
University and members of the Alumni Association. Active status is 
obtained by a contribution, of any amount, during the year. 
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The Association publishes a bimonthly newsletter, SAY; it spon- 
sors the annual Homecoming and a program of educational, cultural 
and social activities which are centered around neighborhood and 
regional chapters and academic interest groups. 

Information about alumni affairs and activities may be obtained 
from the Alumni Office. 


PROFESSIONAL AND FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


. Chicago Musical College encourages students to participate in the 
activities of chapters of professional or fraternal organizations, such 
as: 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
This leading professional organization for music educators was 
founded in 1907. It has student chapters in over 350 colleges and 
universities in the United States and Canada. The Roosevelt Uni- 
versity Chapter was organized in 1951. Student members receive a 
subscription to the MENC Journal, as well as all the privileges and 
advantages of membership in the parent organization except the right 
to vote and to hold office. All music education majors are counseled 
to become members of this professional organization. 


PHI MU ALPHA-SINFONIA. A national professional music fra- 
ternity for men, this organization was founded in Boston on October 
6, 1898. It has over 200 chapters in American universities, colleges, 
and conservatories. Epsilon Theta Chapter was established at Chicago 
Musical College on June 5, 1949. Any man in the University who 
practices music as an avocation or who is preparing himself for a 
career in the field of music is eligible for membership. Election to 
membership is determined by (a) the individual's scholastic stand- 
ing, and (b) his ability to enter into the musical activity of the 
fraternity. 


MU PHI EPSILON. A national professional music sorority for 
women, this organization was founded on November 13, 1903. It has 
chapters in numerous American institutions of higher learning. Alpha 
Omicron Chapter was instituted at Roosevelt University early in 
1961. Any woman in the University who prepares herself for a career 
in one of the fields of music and shows both academic and artistic 
excellence may be elected to the sorority. 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The University encourages students to participate in extra-curric- 
ular activities which support or complement the work carried on in 
the classrooms. The Director of Student Activities provides guidance 
for student groups organized to promote special interests. Consider- 
able social activity centers about the pursuit of educational and cul- 
tural interests by the various student groups. The University requires 
student organizations to extend their privileges to all alike without dis- 
crimination on any basis except that of individual merit and commu- 
nity of interest. All student activities groups are required to register 
with the Student Activities Office the names of their officers and a 
statement of their aims and membership policies. 


STUDENT ASSEMBLIES. From time to time, all-university as- 
semblies are held at which speakers discuss a variety of topics. During 
the regular academic year, Chicago Musical College presents an 
outstanding series of musical events on Wednesdays from 12:45 to 
2:00 o'clock in the Rudolph Ganz Recital Hall. These programs are - 
open to all university students. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT. The students at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity have an unusual opportunity to participate in the conduct of ex- 
tracurricular life. Each fall and spring the students elect a represent- 
ative Student Senate. One function of the Senate is to appoint the 
student membership on the joint student-faculty Student Activities 
Board. The Senate further fosters activities which concern the entire 
student body. 


THE METROPOLITAN PLAYERS. The theater group is jointly 
sponsored by the Department of English and Speech and the Student 
Activities Office. Its purpose is to offer professional instruction in the 
skills associated with drama, to enrich the avocational interest of 
students, and to provide entertainment of a high quality. 


THE ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY TORCH. This student news- 
paper is controlled and operated by its own board of editors, al- 
though the Student Activities Board of six students and six faculty 
members sets the general framework of policies within which the 
paper may function. This board appoints the editor-in-chief and bus- 

iness manager of the Torch. | 


THE RADIO WORKSHOP. The Radio Workshop serves two 
functions in the University: as a service to the school, and as an edu- 
cational and entertainment activity for the students. The workshop 
is well equipped with a radio studio and facilities for broadcasting 
throughout the school. 


ADMISSIONS 


"ADMISSIONS PROCEDURES 


(For information regarding requirements for admission in the Grad- 
. uate Division, see page 47.) 


l. 


REGULAR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


FRESHMEN 


A. Admission is by examination for freshmen entering directly 
from high school. The applicant may take either the Roosevelt 
University entrance examination or submit scores earned on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. (For information about the Advanced Placement Exam- 
ination of the College Entrance Examination Board, see p. 75.) 
If an applicant plans to present the College Board (SAT) scores 
for determination of admission, he must inform the Office of Ad- 
missions in writing. Applicants from outside the metropolitan 
Chicago area must present national test scores, preferably College 
Board (SAT). 


B. In addition to tests, a final high school transcript or at least a 
record of the first three and one-half years for a person presently 
in school, must be presented. A letter of recommendation must 
also be presented from the principal or senior adviser. All of the 
above information must be on file in the Office of Admissions 
before admission may be determined. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


A. Transfer students are admitted on the basis of official high 
school and college transcripts indicating ability to do creditable 
college work. Transfer students who are admitted are also required 
to take a group of tests to provide information for advising 
purposes. 

B. Junior College credit is limited to work taken in the freshman 
and sophomore years. After the completion of 66 semester hours 
of college credit from all sources, no additional credit will be 
granted for work taken in a junior college. 


C. Course credits below the grade of “С” are not accepted. 
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3. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A. All regular students must make application and file transcripts 
of credit with the Office of Admissions well in advance of the 
opening of the semester for which they seek admission. No 
student is considered as being officially admitted until such tran- 
scripts are received. 


B. Fifteen acceptable units of accredited high school work must 
be presented. The University recommends that these units in- 
clude extensive work in English, foreign languages, history, mathe- 
matics, and science. 

C. All regular day students, whether from high school or other 
colleges, are required to present a health certificate prior to the 
first semester at the University. This applies to part-time stu- 
dents taking more than four semester hours as well as to full-time 
regular students. Those students who prefer to do so may arrange, 
at registration, an appointment to have the examination, by a 
physician in the University Health Service for a moderate fee. 


D. Applications are valid only for the semester for which they . 


are submitted. Applicants must notify the Office of Admissions 
before opening date of the term if they wish to change their ap- 
plication date to a later semester; otherwise a new application 
is required. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


THE FRESHMAN ENGLISH REQUIREMENT 


All regular undergraduate students are required to complete satisfac- 
torily a two-semester sequence in English composition (ordinarily 
English 101 and 102). Placement examinations are given to all be- 
ginning students, to determine the level at which they are qualified 
to work. 

Each student must take the appropriate English composition 


courses during his earliest semesters at Roosevelt University. Transfer ' 


students who have completed part of the freshman English program 
elsewhere are subject to the placement examination, and will be as- 
signed to the courses appropriate to their levels of competence. 


THE JUNIOR ENGLISH REQUIREMENT 


When he has completed 45 semester hours, each regular undergradu- 
ate student must take the English Qualifying Examination, to demon- 
strate continuing competence in writing for his work in the Upper 
Division. Any student who fails the English Qualifying Examination 
must take English 200 in the following semester, and must pass 
English 200 before receiving his degree. 
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- SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS ENTERING 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


All entering students are given music placement tests at the begin- 
ning of the term in which they enter. 

In general, at least an elementary knowledge of music theory and 
piano is required before beginning the college program, in addition to 
the specific requirements of the department in which the student elects 
to pursue his major study. A student failing to meet the music require- 
ments will be required to take remedial courses until he meets the 
minimum standards for admission. 

For detailed information for each course of study, see the prereq- 
uisites for individual courses, pages 35-46. 


TRANSFER OF STUDENTS WITH ADVANCED 
STANDING IN MUSIC 


Chicago Musical College accepts by transcript advanced transfer 
_ credits in theory, applied music, and music education on a tentative 
basis only. They must be validated by placement examinations, or 
by successful completion of a more advanced course. Validating 
examinations for applied music courses must be taken on Wednesday 
of the fourth week of the first semester in residence, or during the 
second week of the first summer session in residence. The exact 
time and place of these examinations will be posted on the official 
Chicago Musical College bulletin board on the ninth floor. 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC, OR 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


Students seeking the Bachelor of Music degree may major in 
Applied Music (piano, organ, and orchestral instrument, or voice), 
Theory, Composition, or Music History. In the field of Music Edu- 
cation, students may major in Choral or Instrumental Music. 

The degree is conferred upon regular students in good standing who 
have completed the following requirements in accordance with their 
chosen curriculum: 
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1. Completion of at least 120 semester hours of credit, following 
the plan of study for their major field, with an average grade of 
C or better. 


2. Participation in the various ensembles as indicated, and attend- 
ance of at least eight concerts or recitals each semester. 


3. Demonstration of practical piano-playing ability for use in teach- 
ing, accompanying, and study. 


4. Completion of at least 24 semester hours in liberal arts courses 
following the requirements of each program. 


5. In the Bachelor of Music only, the fulfillment of one of the 
following: 


A. Applied Major: Senior recital; appearance with an orchestra, 
chorus or ensemble group in public performance as approved 
or recommended by the respective departments. 


B. Music History or Theory Major: A paper, to be submitted for 
approval at least three weeks before graduation. 


C. Composition Major: The public performance of at least one 
original composition during the senior year. 


6. At least 60 semester hours must be completed in courses num- 
bered 200 or above, of which at least nine semester hours must 
be in courses numbered 300 or above. 


7. Atleast 30 hours must have been completed at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity during the candidate's junior or senior year. Of these at least 
eight hours must be in the student's major subject. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Chicago Musical College offers a major in music for students seek- 
ing a Bachelor of Arts degree. A candidate for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, with a major in music, follows the general requirements for 
that degree as stated in the College of Arts and Sciences catalog. A 
minimum of 40 credits in music is required. Three fields of concen- 
tration are possible: (1) music history and literature; (2) music 
theory; and (3) applied music. For outlines of these programs, see 
the College of Arts and Sciences catalog. 


MASTER OF MUSIC AND 
MASTER OF MUSIC IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


See Graduate Study. 
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» THE LOWER AND UPPER DIVISIONS 


The program of undergraduate study in each department of Chi- 
cago Musical College is divided into two divisions: the Lower Divi- 
sion comprises the freshman and sophomore years; the Upper Division 
comprises the junior and senior years. 


THE LOWER DIVISION. Тһе first two years of study (freshman 
and sophomore years) give the student a well-rounded basic instruc- 
tion in music. The general program is the same for all students except 
those whose major is in music education or theory. This program 
serves to orientate the student in his major field of interest and ability. 


THE UPPER DIVISION. The last two years of study (junior and 
senior years) give the student a greater opportunity to concentrate 
in his field of specialization. Upon satisfactory completion of the first 
sixty semester hours of credit, the student will apply for admission 
~ to one of the departments in the Upper Division by filling out the 

necessary forms in the Music Registrar's office. When he has been 
approved by the department of his choice, he will be allowed to con- 
tinue his studies following the stated requirements of the department. 


THE MINOR AND THE MAJOR 


The student who is a minor in applied music takes private or group 
study and receives two semester hours of credit each semester. Two 
years' continuous work constitutes an applied music minor. 


The major in applied music takes two lessons per week and is under 
obligation to practice a minimum of twelve hours weekly. Four years 
of continuous work constitutes an applied major. Credit: four hours 
each semester. Students majoring in performance and desiring to con- 
tinue study over the summer will take courses numbered 211y and 
211z, or 311y and 311z and up, owing to the fact that the summer 
term is too concentrated to permit the normal complement of work 
possible in the fall or spring semesters. Summer courses include two 
forty-five minute lessons, and at least twelve hours practice per week. 
They carry two semester hours of credit. 


For the requirements of a major in music education, theory, his- 
tory, or composition, see the special curricula on pages 35-46 or 
consult the departmental adviser. 
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ADMISSIONS 


SPECIAL UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


1, 


Persons who have completed high school, or who have attended 
another college with satisfactory academic standing, may be ad- 
mitted as special students if they do not plan to pursue a degree 
program or a pre-professional curriculum at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity. In some cases, before eligibility can be determined, the en- 
trance examination will be required of students who have no ~ 
prior college work. Official transcripts of previous work need 
not be presented unless specifically requested by the Director of 
Admissions. The Director will investigate the previous academic 
standing of other special students. 

Mature students who did not complete high school may be ad- 
mitted as special students, if they are twenty-one years of age or 
over, and if in the judgment of the dean and the instructor they 
are qualified to pursue the desired courses. In some cases the en- 
trance examination will be required before eligibility can be de- 
termined. The dean may admit, as special students, persons who 
are under twenty-one years of age if they make satisfactory scores 
on the entrance examination. Special students are reminded, how- - 
ever, that a high school diploma is specifically required by state 
boards for entrance into certain occupations and professions. 
Special students in good standing may petition to change to reg- 
ular status by applying at the Office of the Registrar. Such stu- 
dents may be required to take the entrance examination, if it was 
not required of them when they were registered as special stu- 
dents. They must also present official transcripts of previous high 
school and college work before the Registrar will review the peti- ` 
tion for a change of status. 

Special students who are permitted to change to regular status 
are reminded that not more than thirty semester hours earned 
under the special classification may be counted toward a degree 
at Roosevelt University. 

Special students who change to regular status must have a physi- ~ 
cal examination as required for regular students. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Roosevelt University is approved by the United States Immigra- 


tion and Naturalization Service to accept students who desire entry 
to this country on a “‘student visa" or as "'visitors." A foreign stu- 
dent who has been admitted to the United States to study at another 
educational institution will not, under normal circumstances, be con- 
sidered for admission to Roosevelt University until he has completed 
satisfactorily at least one semester in the school which originally ad- 
mitted him, or in some other accredited institution. 
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Students on temporary visas must meet strict requirements when 
submitting applications for admission. The application, school rec- 
ords, and other required information must be on file in the Office of 
Admissions by August 1 for the fall semester; December 15 for the 
spring semester; and May 1 for the summer term. 


The following are the major steps in the admissions procedure 


' for foreign students. The prospective student must: 


l. Obtain an "application for admission" blank from the Foreign 
Student Adviser and return it promptly. 


2. Present official foreign credentials for all secondary school and 
university work completed. An English translation must accom- 
pany the school record. 


3. Write a letter in English giving supplementary information re- 
garding educational plans and ability to read and speak the Eng- 
lish language. 


4. Submit an affidavit from a parent, guardian, sponsor, or other 
financially responsible person, guaranteeing financial support 
while attending Roosevelt University. 


5. Return all completed documents, forms, and the affidavits to the 
Director of Admissions by the stated deadline (see above). 


6. Pass successfully an English language test prescribed by the Uni- 
versity, as a condition to admission. Instructions will be mailed 
to each applicant concerning arrangements for the examination, 
for which a fee will be charged. 


7. If admitted, pay full tuition for the first semester at the time of 
registration. 


A student admitted on a "student visa" or as a "visitor" should 
not plan to pay his way by employment. The immigration laws strict- 
ly forbid this, except in cases of unanticipated emergency; even in 
such cases, permission to work must be obtained from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. 


Foreign students are required to carry hospital and/or health in- 
surance which is acceptable to the University. The insurance offered 
through the University Health Service meets this requirement (see 
page 73). Registration is not complete without evidence of an ac- 
ceptable insurance policy. 


Inquiries concerning academic life, financial problems, or other 
matters not stated in this section should be directed to the Foreign 
Student Adviser. 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOUSING 


In so far as possible, the University attempts to serve out-of-town 
students as well as local residents. At present, the University has no 
dormitories, and out-of-town students must make their own arrange- 
ments for living quarters. Non-resident students under twenty-one 
will be admitted only upon condition that their applications are ac- 
companied by a letter from parent or guardian stating that suitable 
housing arrangements have been made. 


NON-CREDIT STUDENTS 


Students are admitted to a number of non-credit programs of 
study without regard to age and previous education. A “non-credit 
program" is one in which there are normally no examinations and 
no credits that can be applied toward a college or university degree. 
Among these programs are the following: 


AMERICAN STUDIES (an English language program for the foreign 
born) 

THE CONSERVATORY OF THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

THE LABOR EDUCATION DIVISION 

THE DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION AND EXTENSION 





President Pitchell greets students. 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 
eIN MUSIC 


THE CURRICULUM IN PIANO 


_ This program is designed to prepare the student for a career as a 
performer or as a teacher or both. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PIANO MAJORS. The student will be 
required to pass an entrance examination and should be prepared to 
play from memory two or more compositions of the following grade 
of difficulty: Bach two- or three-part Inventions; Mozart C Major 
eSonata; Beethoven Sonata Op. 49, No. 2; Mendelssohn Songs with- 
out Words; Chopin Preludes, Waltzes, or Nocturnes. These are 
minimum requirements. 
At the completion of his second year he will submit himself for 
examination before seeking departmental recommendation for en- 
` trance into the Upper Division. The candidate must receive a mini- 
mum grade of B in Piano 214 to qualify for the Upper Division and 
will repeat the course if he fails to obtain this grade. In the Upper 
“Division, the candidate must also receive not less than a grade of В 
for each semester in piano. 
During his last semester the student will present a solo recital which 
will also serve as his final examination. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music with a Major in Piano 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Piso УЛОВИ“ s ecole 8. Piano 2135414 «Lenin ndo жаз 8 
"Theory & Application I-II....... 8 Theory & Application III-IV..... 8 
Music Literature 1-П........... ДРВЕНИ See В 3 
‚ Political Science 101........... 3 a History. 121-122. 5 s: soy 6 
English 101-102 ............... 6 Ensemble (Accompanying) ..... 2 
Ensemble (Chorus) -s ese sess 2 Sociology 101 or 
— Physical Science 101......... 3 
31 — 
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THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Plano 31531 ае мала orn $ Piub MEMA eame 8 
Piano Repertoire and Piano Repertoire and 

Interpretation сыз жуз аж азиз» жез 1 Interpretation) «orici emen 1 
History of Music 1-П........... 6 Piano Pedagogy 1-П........... 4 =. 
Music Literature or Theory...... 8 Form and Analysis I-II......... 4 
Psychology 103 „ъ=. а) 3 Music Literature or Theory..... 10 
Counterpoint EI ось. 4 Ensemble (Two-Piano) ....... 2 
Ensemble (Chamber Music)..... ] Recital а. 0. 
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THE CURRICULA IN ORGAN 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


The plans of study outlined below are designed to prepare the stu- 
dent for a career as concert organist and/or church organist. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ORGAN AND CHURCH MUSIC " 
MAJORS. Тһе student will be required to pass an entrance exami-« 
nation and should be prepared to play from memory one of Bach’s 
Little Preludes and Fugues, a chorale-prelude from Bach’s Orgel- 
buchlein and a movement from one of Mendelssohn’s organ sonatas. - 
The student must also demonstrate his ability to play the accom- 
paniment of an excerpt from an oratorio and the vocal score of an * 
anthem of moderate difficulty. These will be of his own choosing.- 


In exceptional cases, prospective organ and church music majors 
may be accepted who are able to meet the entrance requirements for 
piano majors. It is understood, however, that the entrance require- 
ments outlined above will be fulfilled by the end of the first semester. . 


At the completion of his second year, the student majoring in 
ORGAN will be expected to submit himself for examination before 
seeking departmental recommendation and approval for entrance into 
the Upper Division. The candidate must receive a minimum grade of 
B in Organ 214 to qualify for the Upper Division. He will repeat the 
course if he fails to obtain this grade. In the Upper Division, the ~ 
candidate must also receive not less than a grade of B for each . 
semester in organ. 


The student majoring in CHURCH MUSIC will enter an appren- 
ticeship during his senior year. He will assist music directors in se- - 
lected churches, and will thereby gain practical experience in prepara- • 
tion and planning procedures. This will be done under the direct 
supervision of the faculty adviser. If the student already has a position * 
as organist-director, he will prepare a detailed report on the develop-« 
ment and progress of his work in the church over a period equivalent 
to one semester. 
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In the study of organ, emphasis will be placed upon general ser- 
vice playing, accompaniment of the classic oratorios and masses, 
transposition, open score reading, improvisation, and the development 
” of a repertory which will include organ literature of all schools. 

The student majoring in ORGAN will, in his senior year, present 
a solo recital which will also serve as his final examination. 


Plan of Study Leading to a Degree of 
Bachelor of Music with a Major in Organ 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs.Cr. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Organ 2119212... (aee sacs slave E 5 ‘Organ 213-24 oo ais oes spies eis са 8 
Piano 201-209 ин 4 Theory & Application III-IV..... 8 
Theory & Application I-II....... $.. воено Ос ож az ni 3 
Music Literature ГП........... 47 EHatory лотро са ero mno 6 
English 1014102. 2 0 oases s; 6 Political Science 101.:...:.:.... 3 
Cho usse садат Ves дё Lv 2 Elements of Conducting........ 2 
— Choral Conducting ............ 2 

VY UM S UU UC METTUS PP 2 
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THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Organ 3114-3124 „зо «his o deas Sip Orsan 313-314* 35.215522. 0s 8 
History of Music I-II.......... 6. Organ LHPECREOTE „оа men 2 
Form and Analysis I-II......... 4° "Composition GIT чш. oss ee sé ous 6 
Counterpoint EI „оро, а: 4 Music Literature or Theory...... 4 
Adv. Choral Conducting ....... 2: Physical Science 101......2» eds 3 
Psychology 103 aces marire ма 3 Liberal Arts Elective............ 6 
(CROPS „ода анне рань жш CRIES eS ЕО <. < самата km sema sis pus 0 
Vocal Ensemble с... 2 — 
-— 29 
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Plan of Study Leading to a Degree of 
Bachelor of Music with a Major in Church Music 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Organ: 201-202. ssa s imee s cress 4 Organ 203-204... сао 4 
Voice. 101-102. затоа. me 4. -Voice 103-10... 4 
Theory & Application I-II...... 8 Theory & Application III-IV..... 8 
Music Literature I-IT........... 4 History 6121-122 ee то кон rove ets 6 
Political, Science 101. ........... 3: босо Уу ТО е а.х 3 
Engtish 101-102: „54. га оче 6 Psychology 1035.2 дыз» зе». 3 
CDOT uii кеиын EIS» 2 Elements of Conducting........ 2 . 
— Chorus ТРСКЕ. 2 
31 + 
32 
THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Organ 301-302. „су vem А *Orgsen:311:3127.-.; i ode vielen арена 8 
History of Church Music....... 2 vHymnology “Чоко сеча 2 
Organ Litetafure 5:250 rre 2 Аду. Choral Conducting ....... 2. € 
History of Music I-II........... 6 Music or academic elective. ..... 3 
Counterpoint II .........:.:. 4. German ог French S oos 8 
Form and Analysis I-II......... A Service Playing... sis. odes 2 
Choral Conducting Сос... 2 Apprenticeship, one semester.... 1 
CHOTUBY, «1$. TSE TOUT o eee 2 Ghorus" a ees НЕ 2 
Vocal Ensemble ...-.........4 2: (Vocal ‘Ensemble irons. nocet 2 
Music or academic elective...... 3 = 
31 


THE CURRICULUM IN VOICE. 


This program is designed to prepare the student for a career as a 
performer or as a teacher or both. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR VOICE MAJORS. The student wishing . 


to major in voice must be able to show definite indications of talent, 
such as a voice with possibilities of development, ability to sing on 
pitch, and an intuitive musical aptitude. He must have attained tech- 
nical proficiency and repertory sufficient to qualify for course 211. 


At the completion of his second year he will be expected to submit 
himself for examination before seeking departmental recommendation 
for entrance into the Upper Division. The candidate must receive a 
minimum grade of B in Voice 214 to qualify for the Upper Division, 
and will repeat the course if he fails to obtain this grade. In the Upper 
Division the candidate must also receive not less than a grade of B 
for each semester in voice. 


During his last semester the student will present a solo recital which 


will also serve as his final examination. 


fm 


a FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Жаке 211-2142 ; „оо doeet 6 
PFisgoo 101 TU соја са зи ки 4 
Theory & Application I-II....... 8 
Папан 101-102 „осека eu 8 
КИЕП ПОНИ и... „ои же. 6 

a 32 
THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
MOIGe! 3 ТЕЗА, „РЕТ ари ако 8 

, History of Music 1-П........... 6 
Counterpoint I 4.2159 7. 2 
German 101-102. 220. лы 8 
Psychology 103... vod ees Bees 3 

9 Political Science 101........... 3 
Ensemble . (vocal). 5735 2 
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Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music with a Major in Voice 


SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Voice: 213-214 АА daia 8 
Pipo НОВО а, uias cts cele x Aon зи 4 


Theory & Application ШЛУ.... 8 
Music Literature [-П........... 4 


PEDON 91-1025 „2... аз itin 8 
32 
FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Voice 313-314 22.0 ote ev ET 8 
Vocal Literature IHI........... 4 
Vocal Pedagogy. эз» ез vi vis 2 
Elements of Conducting........ 2 
Choral Conducting „ао. 4 
Form and Analysis I-I......... 4 
Opera Workshop and/or 
Г ure equ Ee Eo AR 4 
Ensemble (vocal) :< i aw:cs wisn жая» 2 
Recital «i sai sw i emcee E SES жива 0 
30 


"THE CURRICULUM IN STRING INSTRUMENTS 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, STRING BASS, AND HARP. . This 
program is designed to prepare the student for a career as a performer 
or as a teacher on the college level or both. 


_ REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MAJOR IN A STRING INSTRU- 
MENT. A violin student should be able to play scales and arpeg- 
.gios in three octaves, etudes of the same difficulty as the Kreutzer 
Etudes, Nos. 8 to 32, and compositions of the same difficulty as the 
Handel D Major Sonata No. IV and the Bach A Minor Concerto. 
These are minimum entrance requirements. The student may present 


more advanced material. 


Equivalent entrance requirements are asked in the case of the other 


string instruments. 


At the completion of his second year the candidate will be expected 


. to submit himself for examination before seeking departmental recom- 


mendation for entrance into the Upper Division. He must receive a 
minimum grade of B in course 214 in his instrument to qualify for the 
. .Upper Division, and will repeat the course if he fails to obtain this 
grade. In the Upper Division the candidate must also receive not less 
than a grade of B for each semester in his major instrument. 


/ 
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At graduation the student should be able to perform in a satisfac- 
tory manner concertos equivalent in difficulty to the Mendelssohn E 
Minor and the Bruch G Minor. He should have a broad knowledge 
of the chamber music repertoire in which his instrument is prominent, - 
plus an extensive experience as an orchestral player. 


During his last semester the student will present a solo recital which 
will also serve as his final examination. | 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
with a Major in a String Instrument 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Major Instrument 211-212...... 8 Major Instrument 213-214...... 8 
Piano 101-100: Милка Её 4 ЄР:апо 103-104. .........1. илиги 4 
Theory & Application I-II....... 8 Theory & Application III-IV.... 8 
Music Literature I-II........... 4 ‘History 121-122 Сао RR 6 
Наин 10151022 ie. Ке 6 iOrchestra s. 22м. soe. лира 2 
ОГ ШЕШЕН oo. hes. Cem 2 "Chamber Music ..152072. NETRE 2 
32 30 
THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Major Instrument 311-312...... 8 Major Instrument 313-314...... 8 
History of Music 1-П.......... 6 Form and Analysis 1-П......... 4. 
Counterpoint IIL „оеган за 4 Orchestral Conducting ........ 4 
Instrumentation I-II ........... 4 Orchestral Literature .......... 2 
Psychology. 103... core: cod ог 3 Political Science 101........... 3 
Soctologv LOL „ена vi sepe eee 3 Physical Science TO... ...... 3 
Яо ок. „ос ome wd кае SETS 2 ODIA rre 2 
Chamber Music „ое лБ 2 + Chamber: Musici Еи ae 
== с ОС Со... сии ы PIE S 0 
32 = 
28 


THE CURRICULUM IN WIND INSTRUMENTS 


FLUTE, OBOE, CLARINET, BASSOON, TRUMPET, FRENCH | 
HORN, TROMBONE, TUBA. (Instruction is also given in saxo- 
phone, percussion, and instruments related to those named, such as 
English horn and bass clarinet. ) 


This program is designed to prepare the student as a performer or 
as a teacher on the college level or both. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MAJOR IN A WIND INSTRU- 
MENT. The student should have studied one of the woodwind 
or brass instruments for several years and have attained technical. 
proficiency and repertoire sufficient to qualify for course 211. (See 
typical violin entrance requirements, page 43. 
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At the completion of his second year he will be expected to submit 
himself for examination before seeking departmental recommendation 
for entrance into the Upper Division. The candidate must receive a 
minimum grade of B in 214 in his instrument to qualify for the Upper 
Division, and will repeat the course if he fails to obtain this grade. In 
the Upper Division, the candidate must also receive not less than a 
grade of B for each semester in his major instrument. 


During his last semester the student will present a solo recital or, 
depending on his instrument, some solo and some ensemble selections. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
with a Major in a Wind Instrument 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Major Instrument 211-212...... 8 Major Instrument 213-214...... 8 
Piano. 1901-102 замене 4 Piano 103-104 . с ее. 4 
Theory & Application I-II...... 8 Theory & Application III-IV.... 8 
Music Literature I-II........... «s EBstotv 2121-122. mou dcdit 6 
English. 1014102 ..... ioco б ^ DIICBESITR, usus co каса дис пне 2 
Фет. ох ; ses setae TEASE 2 Еме Соло Scie ees dU 2 
32 30 

THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Major Instrument 311-312...... 8 Major Instrument 313-314...... 8 
History of Music. ІУ... 6 Form and Analysis I-II......... 4 
Counterpoint EIE. vies Tow 4 Orchestral Conducting ......... 4 
Instrumentation I-II ........... 4 - Orchestral Literature .......... 2 
Psychology 101 „ортана 3 Political Science 101........... 3 
Sociology 101 ... ne 3 Physical Science ТОЛ. .... in 3 
Orchestra. crego уз amr CTS 2 Orchestra еа Че ce ieee 2 
Chamber MUSE socer rfe By aCchamber MUSS але 2 
E— E ы я са iste коз Pet 0 

32 — 
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THE CURRICULA IN THEORY, 
COMPOSITION AND MUSIC HISTORY 


The department of Theory has two principal objectives: 


1. Giving every music student a common core of essential knowledge 
and skills in the fields of music theory, literature, and history; 


2. Offering a highly professional training for major students in the 
fields of music theory, composition, and history, on both the 
undergraduate and the graduate level. 


REQUIREMENTS. The student entering the basic theory sequence 
will be expected to have a command of the rudiments of music, in- 
cluding scales, intervals, triads, rhythmic reading, and some knowl- 
edge of the keyboard. Those students found deficient in these skills 
will be required to pass successfully Music Theory 90 before enrolling 
in Theory and Its Application I. 
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Students transferring credit from other institutions will be examined 
by the Department of Theory and placed in the basic theory sequence 
according to their proficiencies. 


At the completion of his second year, the student will request de- 
partmental recommendation for entrance into the Upper Division. He 
must have received a B average in all theory courses scheduled for the 
second semester of the sophomore year. In the Upper Division the 
candidate must maintain a B average in all music theoretical studies. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
with a Major in Theory or in Music History 


The difference between these two curricula will consist in the choice 
of elective subjects in the senior year and in the subject selection for 
the qualifying paper. 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Вано 101-10] € mte suelen 4 «Piano 103104. ака creat 4 
Secondary Instrument ог Voice.. 4 Secondary Instrument or Voice.. 4 © 
Theory & Application I-H...... 8 Theory & Application Ш-ГУ.... 8 
Music Literature I-II........... 4 History 121-122... 25. "ee 6 
Physical Science 101.........2.. 3 -German or French. |... 7-79 8 
English 101-102 есь: 6 Ensemble ........:2215 22 20 2 
Ensemble (Chorus)............ 2 32 
31 
THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Piano 201-202... ish mm es 4. Piano 203-204) 07 Е. 4 
History of Music FUSI e oe oee 6 Introduction to Musicology..... 3 
Form and Analysis 1-П......... 4. Pedagogy’ of'Iheory. ^ ^*. ОНЕ... 2 
Instrumentation I-II ........... 4 арии“ Авто, а ел АС... 3 
Gounterpoint LII ..:.:6 3 4 Twentieth Century Music....... 3 
Elements of Conducting........ 2 CompositioniL-Iu. o8 гъ... 6 
Instrumental or 16th Century Vocal Polyphony.. 2 
Choral Conducting: .... 02 2: 2 Music Theory or 
Sociology 101 or Literature Electives ......... 7-9 
Psychology. 103... s 5/518 3 Research Paper ж. сак 0 
Academic or Music Elective..... 3 Saul 
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Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
with a Major in Composition 


The student who wishes to major in Composition must have a 
thorough training in theory and in addition must have shown a definite 
ability in original creative work. 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Piano 101-102 „а. nes see sues 4 "Piano 103-104... 2221s 4 
Secondary Instrument or Voice.. 4 Secondary Instrument or Voice.. 4 
Theory & Application 1-П...... 8 Theory & Application III-IV.... 8 
Music Literature I-II........... £ eg ZEIZ ee sioe tinnitus t 6 
Physical Science 101........... 3. Paychologv. 103 sss x rie mes 3 
Engish- 101-100. гас аав з 6 Sociology 10] iiis IER 3 
Ensemble (CHOPS) „гооо Ж JN oss ers ose Aue asus di 2 
31 30 

THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Piano) 201202... e sut en зо 4&' "Piano 203-204 соо e RC. 4 
History of Music I-I........... 6 Introduction to Musicology...... 3 
Form and Analysis 1-П......... 4 JBügu6é ul аа 3 
Instrumentation I-II ........... 4 16th Century Vocal Polyphony.. 2 
Counterpoint ЕП... 4 ‘Gomposition: ШЕГУ. 2-8 6 
Composition LII... 6 Advanced Orchestration ....... 4 
Elements of Conducting........ 2 Twentieth Century Music....... 3 
Instrumental or Academic Elective ....2. sine ses 3-4 
Choral Conducting .......... 2. Music Blective: „оа уша: 2-3 
32 Original Composition .......... 0 
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THE CURRICULA IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


The two programs outlined below are intended to prepare the stu- 
dent to teach and/or supervise music at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. They aim at developing such qualifications as: a 
high level of musicianship; understanding of the learner and the learn- 
ing process; command of the techniques, methods, and materials of 
instruction; a broad, well-rounded general education; a friendly, out- 
going, and well-adjusted personality; and a strong attraction toward 
children and adolescents and the teaching-learning relationship. 


The curricula meet the certification requirements of the State of 
Illinois. Students expecting to teach in other states should inquire 
about the requirements of the state in which they wish to teach, and 
plan their programs accordingly. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MAJOR IN MUSIC EDUCATION. 


Students who have an adequate music background and a desire to 
teach may enter the music education program. After completing two 
full years of study, the candidate must pass a screening examination 
in order to secure departmental approval to enter the Upper Division, 
and to be recommended for student teaching. The Department re- 
serves the right to deny such approval to any candidate not qualified 
for the rigorous demands of the teaching profession. 


The music education student must maintain an overall 2.3 grade 
point average of which all his work in applied music, education, and 
music education must average to a "B." The grade of "D" in any of 
these subjects, or in any education course, will be considered a failing 
grade. 


A minimum of eight semester hours of Ensemble must be taken 
for credit. Instrumental students are required to participate in band or 
orchestra during each semester of their degree program; choral stu- 
dents are required to participate in chorus or vocal ensemble during 
each semester. 





А РА азы, -m _ -> | <a ` 
T he Piano Music Conference, held annually in the beautiful Rudolph Ganz „ 
Recital Hall, draws musicians and teachers from the entire Mid-west. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION: CHORAL MAJOR. This program is de- 
signed for the student who plans to specialize in the teaching of choral 
music in its various phases. 


In addition to the general qualifications required of all music 
teachers as stated above, the choral teacher must have a good singing 
voice and considerable facility at the piano. Students entering with 
advanced standing in voice, may elect voice, piano, or organ in their 
senior year. Elementary Group Voice 101 and 102 are required of 
all beginners in voice. 


Besides the choral work at the high school level, this teacher must 
also be prepared to teach and/or supervise the vocal music in the 
elementary school, as well as the general music in the junior and 
senior high school. 


Choral Major 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
А ИИ © TWINS ad ch ЕЕ 4 
Piano sas ees aes IRR HEY a ам 4 Piano .o Stes CR Se 4 
Theory & Application I-I...... 8 Theory & Application III-IV.... 8 
Music Literature I-IL............. 4 Elements of Conducting ........ 2 
ingen 107100. оа жле кчо 6 Choral Conducting sss sss sa s ses 2 
Psychology 103 or English 201 сокри cee ees 3 
Philosophy. 101. е л 3 American Education 200 ....... 4 
ооо: Ea Ee Кен 2 Ed. Psychology 215 or Child 
Health & Dance 101-102. ....... 2 Developmént 270 rsrs о, а 3 
— ТОЗ г» ле» iE tT ETE 2 
33 Health & Priya, Ed, rss 1 
33 
THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
hU: s D TT СЕЛЕ T 4 Мосе OF РЕНО: „ранил rine 4 
Piano or ‘Organ: „з 9: 4 Instrumental Group Study I..... 4 
Music History ГИ оса. б *ScilenoS со 3 
Backgrounds for Teaching IIS BIER СЕ te S паро 3 
Music in the Elementary School 3 Sociology .................... 3 
Backgrounds for Teaching Student Teaching & Seminar .... 6 
Music in the Jr. & Sr. High Choral Laboratory III-IV ...... 4 
SChOOl ivi ваз тезе 3 Vocal Ensemble зо аз «esses 2 
Science (Acoustics) ........... 3 29 
Choral Laboratory 1-П ........ 4 е Reconimanded;! Вай тотар 


CROTOS со са :w n3 ак OUS vols 2 
T ; Physical Universe 101, or General 
29 Astronomy 201. 


This program meets the certification requirements of the State of 
Illinois. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION: INSTRUMENTAL MAJOR. This pro- 
gram is designed for the student who plans to specialize in the teaching 
of instrumental music in its various phases. 

In addition to the general qualifications required of all music 
teachers as stated above, the instrumental teacher must be a good 
soloist on one band or orchestral instrument, and have a comprehen- 
sive working knowledge of all instruments. Any band or orchestral 
instrument may be used as the major performing medium, and it 
must be started at the 201 level for credit towards the degree. After 
reaching the 301 level, the student may elect some other instrument 
as part of his applied music study. 

For students entering with advanced standing in piano, the piano 
requirement may be reduced in proportion to the proficiency demon- 
strated, by up to 6 semester hours credit. 

Besides the instrumental work at the high school level, this teacher 
must be prepared to teach and/or supervise the instrumental music 
program in the elementary school, as well as teach some general 
music in the junior or senior high school. 


Instrumental Major 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Solo: Iüstbusient soss ant amicam es 4 Solo Instrument 550 оо: 4 
Piano азе овораги 4 Piano vivir TS 4 
Secondary Instrument .......... 2 Secondary Instrument ......... 2 
Instrumental Group Study II.... 2 Instrumental Group Study II.... 4 
Theory & Application I-II...... 8 Theory & Application III-IV.... 8 
Music Literature I-II .......... 4 Elements of Conducting ........ 2 
English. 101-102 „55... sess 6 Instrumental Conducting ....... 2 
Band/Orchesttr&. „елена 2 Psychology 103 or Philosophy 101 3 
Health & Dance 101-102........ 2 American Education 200 ....... 4 
— -Band/Orchestra еее. 2 
34 health & Phys. Ed. ............ 1 
36 
THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Ст. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Applied Music... irre 4 Applied Music „ото елита 4 
Instrumental Group: Study II.... 2 Voice Class оо МЕ ЖЕ 2 
Music History I-II ...... ог 6 Instrumentation І-П ........... 4 
Backgrounds for teaching * SCIENCE ое СК 3 
Music in the Elementary US. Бгу uo рз 3 
Seon os She AS ioe YES 3. Sociology Von: en RSS 3 
Backgrounds for teaching Student Teaching - 2:5 Лал, 6 
Music in the Jr. & Sr. H.S. ... 3 Instrumental Laboratory III-IV.. 2 
Science. (ACOUSTICS) :.......... 3: Band/Qrchestra: ......-.-Eoene 2 
ТАБЕЕВ ЖП) coeurs easi 0; m өле з 3 CS 
Ed. Psych. 215 or Child 29 
Development 270 ........... 3 *Recommended: Biology 101, or 
Instrumental Laboratory I-II .... 4 Physical Universe 101, or General 
Band/Otchestra „мек шше зч 2 Astronomy 201. 
33 


This program meets the certification requirements of the State of 
Illinois. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt University offers graduate 
courses leading to a master's degree in the following fields of concen- 
tration: Performance (Applied Music) ; Theory; Composition; Musi- 
cology; Music Education. In all of these fields the degree, Master of 
Music, is conferred upon the candidate who successfully completes 
all of the requirements. 

A high standard of achievement has been set for each of the five 
majors. It is hoped that graduate students will enjoy their work and 
will feel that their experience at Chicago Musical College of Roose- 
velt University has been both a happy and a profitable one. 


ADMISSION AS A REGULAR STUDENT 

All students who wish to enroll in graduate classes must first be 
formally admitted to graduate study in the University. Those who 
seek the Master of Music degree must, in addition, be admitted to a 
department in the Chicago Musical College and to candidacy. Stu- 
dents should apply for the admission appropriate to their purpose 
and stage of progress, as follows: 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 

Admission to graduate study is required of all new students. It is 
granted only to students possessing a bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited institution. 

It is expected that candidates for the Master of Music degree will 
hold a Bachelor of Music degree (or equivalent). However, advanced 
students holding a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in music 
may, under certain conditions, be admitted by permission of the Dean 
in consultation with the Graduate Committee. Credit toward the 
Master of Music degree, however, is contingent upon the completion 
of the Bachelor of Music requirements. 
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GRADUATE STUDY 


It is expected that candidates for the Master of Music in Music 
Education degree will have had an undergraduate major in music 
education. However, other students with a bachelor's degree, who 
have earned a minimum of twenty semester hours of credit in general 
education and music education, and who have had student teaching in 
addition, can be accepted, provided that they can give evidence of 
possessing comparable knowledge and skills in the area of music and 
music education. It is strongly recommended that those who expect 
to do graduate work in music education teach for at least two years 
before entering upon their graduate study. 

Chicago Musical College seniors who are within six semester hours 
of obtaining the Bachelor's degree may be admitted to graduate study, 
upon application, while completing undergraduate work, provided 
that the required application for the Bachelor's degree has been ap- 
proved and the degree will be conferred at the end of the semester. 

An application blank may be secured from the Director of Admis- 
sions. Applicants who have graduated from institutions other than 
Roosevelt University will request that a transcript of their credits be 
forwarded to the Director of Admissions. 

If the grade average in the undergraduate record is below B— 
(2.5), the student may be admitted only as a special student, pending 
demonstration of ability to do satisfactory work in graduate courses. 

Foreign students are required to give evidence of proficiency in the 
English language. The Director of Admissions will supply detailed 
information concerning the language requirement and other certifica- 
tions that are needed for foreign applicants. 


ADMISSION TO A DEPARTMENT IN THE 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Admission is required of all students who wish to use course credits 
to fulfill requirements for the Master of Music degree. 

Admission is granted to students who have been admitted to gradu- 
ate study and whose undergraduate grade average in their field of 
major concentration satisfies the department requirement (B in either 
the Upper Division or the entire college course), and who pass the 
departmental admission examination. Specifications and admission 
examination requirements should be secured from the departmental 
chairman. 

Students must seek departmental approval in their major field of 
concentration within their first semester in residence. 

The prospective candidate who plans to write a thesis will be asked 
to demonstrate proficiency in good English usage. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Not more than nine semester hours of graduate credit completed 
prior to admission to a department in the Chicago Musical College, 
including transfer credit, may be counted toward the Master's degree. 

An application for admission to a Department may be secured 
from the department chairman. Admission to a department does not 
guarantee admission to candidacy for the graduate degree, but it is a 
necessary step for those seeking the Master of Music degree. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


Admission to candidacy is required of all students seeking gradu- 
ate degrees. 

Admission is granted to students who have completed at least two 
300- or 400-level courses at Roosevelt University for graduate credit, 

and who have passed a qualifying examination in piano, and some 
. combination of music theory and music history. This examination 
must be passed satisfactorily after the candidate has completed at 
least three but not more than fifteen semester hours of his graduate 
study program. The qualifying examination can be taken only twice. 
If the student fails in his second attempt, he is automatically dropped 
from the Graduate program in the College of Music. A charge of 
$10 is made when the examination is taken the second time. Students 
. must also satisfy the qualitative standards of the Department and 
submit acceptable plans for the completion of course work, recital, 
and/or thesis. 

Departments are not bound by the minimum requirements stated 
in this catalog. If, in the judgment of a department, a student lacks 
certain undergraduate prerequisites (general or specific), the depart- 
ment may appropriately lengthen the program of studies. 

An application for admission to candidacy may be secured from 
. the Assistant Registrar in Music, Room 928, and should be filled out 
after consultation with the Graduate Students' Adviser or the depart- 
ment chairman. 

Application for candidacy must be filed not less than ninety days 
before the convocation at which the candidate hopes to receive the 

degree. i 
=- In order to receive a degree, the candidate must have been àd- 
mitted to candidacy at least sixty days prior to the convocation. 
Because admission to candidacy is an action of the Graduate Council, 
students are advised to file their applications as early as possible. 

Exceptions to the general requirements may be made in meritorious 
cases only with the consent of the Graduate Admissions Committee 
upon recommendation of the department. 
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At the beginning of the semester in which the student expects to 
graduate, the student must fill out the Registrar's form for candidates 
and receive from the Assistant Registrar in Music, Room 928, de- 
tailed information about the graduation procedure. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 

The student who does not wish to become a candidate for the 
graduate degree in music may be admitted as a special student and 
may take courses as approved by the Dean. If such a student later 
decides to seek a degree, a maximum of nine semester hours of studies 
earned as a special student may be credited toward the requirements 
of the degree. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

The minimum residence requirements for any degree at Roosevelt 
University, and for students who have met all requirements of admis- 
sion, is the equivalent of one academic year. Competent students, 
therefore, with adequate undergraduate preparation, may be able to 
earn the Master's degree in two or three semesters of full-time work, 
or in four summer sessions. Two summer sessions are equivalent to 
one semester. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 
The normal program for a full-time student is not less than nine 


semester hours nor more than fifteen semester hours in a regular 


semester; in each session of the summer term it is not less than three 
nor more than six semester hours. An overload requires permission 
from the Dean. 

Employed students are expected to limit their loads to the amount 
of work which they can complete without sacrifice of quality. Regis- 


tration advisers are authorized to refuse permission to carry what - 


appears to be an overload; they may refer doubtful cases to the Dean 
of the school. A continuing student is not considered to be completely 
registered until his program has been approved by his departmental 
adviser. 


GRADES 


Course work, theses, and special examinations will be graded A, _ 


B, С, D, or F. The grades of A and B are the only grades that satisfy 
requirements for the Master's degree. The symbol L is used to in- 
dicate withdrawal from class. 

Failure to maintain an average of B in more than one semester 
justifies academic discipline in all departments. For special depart- 


$ 


mental rules concerning probation and dropping students for poor . 


scholarship, consult the departmental adviser. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications for assistantships, scholarships, and grants-in-aid are 
received annually. Application blanks are available in the office of the 
Dean of the Graduate Division (Room 710) and must be returned 
prior to April 1. Awards are announced on or about May 1. 


Applications for grant-in-aid (for financial assistance during the 
spring semester) are also accepted between December 1 and January 
15. Application blanks are available in the office of the Dean. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


(These minimum requirements, regardless of department, are iden- 
tical for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of 
Music, Master of Business Administration, and Master of Public 
Administration. ) 


1. Thirty acceptable hours of graduate work. 


2. At least twenty-one of the semester hours offered for the Master's 
degree must be earned at Roosevelt University. 


3. All graduate credits offered by the candidate for the Master’s de- 
gree must have been earned within a limit of six calendar years. 


4. Not less than fifteen hours of graduate credit offered by the candi- 
date for the Master's degree shall be at the 400 course level. 


5. No grades lower than B may be offered for the Master's degree. 


6. Credit for the Master's thesis shall not exceed three semester 
hours, and credit for a thesis seminar shall not exceed three addi- 
tional hours. 


7. Two copies of the Master’s thesis (if a thesis is required) must be 
filed in the University library. (Secure a copy of the regulations 
before beginning work on your thesis.) The thesis must be pre- 
sented in acceptable form to the sponsoring department at least 
five weeks prior to the convocation at which the Master’s degree 
is awarded. (The department is responsible for presenting all 
required copies of the thesis to the Dean at least three weeks prior 
to convocation.) In the summer session the deadlines are three 
weeks and two weeks, respectively, prior to convocation. 


These minimum requirements apply to candidates for degrees in 
all departments. In some departments there are additional quantitative 
and qualitative requirements. 
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DEGREE WITH HONORS 
The Master's Degree with Honors may be conferred upon candi- 
dates who meet the following requirements: 


1. A grade point average of 3.7 or better in all courses attempted in 
the Graduate Division; 


2. An excellent thesis, recital, musical composition, or internship 
report; or outstanding performance on a comprehensive examina- 
tion; 

3. Good character and emotional stability. 

Consideration of candidates for the Degree with Honors is initiated 
by the candidate's adviser. The award requires concurrence by the 
department chairman, the dean of the appropriate college, and the 
Dean of the Graduate Division. 


ADVICE TO THESIS WRITERS 

A booklet entitled, “Advice to Thesis Writers," is available with- 
out charge in Room 710 and at the Information Desk. Students should 
read this booklet (which includes the thesis regulations) as soon as 
possible after entering the graduate program. 


THE MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREE 
The following are the requirements for the Master of Music degree 
in performance, theory, composition, and musicology. 
Requirements for the degree Master of Music in Music Education 
are outlined on page 54. 


Each candidate plans his course with his adviser, in consultation 
with the Graduate Committee. The candidate's course of study and 
the exact distribution of hours must be approved by the Committee 
on Graduate Study. 

All candidates for the degree of Master of Music must meet the 
following requirements before the degree will be granted: 

l. Completion of the departmental course requirements as outlined 
below; 

2. Presentation of a recital, thesis, or composition. Not more than 
two semester hours credit may be earned through the latter. Be- | 
fore work on the project is begun, an outline must be submitted 
to the Graduate Committee; 


3. Approval and recommendation of the Graduate Committee and 
faculty of the College. 


Graduate students are encouraged to participate in and attend the 
recital and concert programs of the College. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS: PERFORMANCE MAJOR 


(Piano, Voice, Organ, Orchestral Instrument ) 


Major Field of (Concentration. /—— se meus 8-12 sem. hours 
Recital оо оо сос смоки FAS СТЕУ ба аа 2 sem. hours 
‘Twentieth: *GCentury MUN. 12.223 OO. 239g Xs 3 sem. hours 
Flr GABE) ООР Кыллы одн peut ace ee ЧА a trt a rii 6 sem. hours 
Special studies, planned in consultation 

with adviser ВАКА МЕЧЕ Та SEO Rate eee Ne TS 7-11 sem. hours 


In those cases where less than twelve semester hours are approved 
in the major field of concentration, the number of hours of special 
studies will increase accordingly. 

The candidate for a degree with a major in an instrument will study 
important works from the traditional and modern repertoire and pre- 
sent a well-balanced recital of appropriate difficulty. Piano majors, in 
addition, must demonstrate proficiency in accompanying and sight- 
reading. Voice majors will be required to study and master repre- 
sentative compositions in the fields of opera, oratorio, and song 
literature of the principal eras of music history in preparation for 
their recital. Satisfactory knowledge of Italian, German, and French 
is required. 

The student majoring in organ is required to demonstrate satisfac- 
tory accompaniment of sacred and secular works, to be adept at 
improvisation, and to show ability in harmonizing modal chants and 
figured basses. 


THEORY, COMPOSITION, OR MUSICOLOGY MAJOR 


Major Field of Concentration. (+: o soa mus 8-12 sem. hours 
Thesis or Original Composition. .— 220i 2 sem. hours 
Piano; beyond: Piano 204 oo eee mienne 4 sem. hours 
Special studies, planned in consultation 

Wilh. SdVBer ec. ‚хб ceed 5 uo И utter co a 12-16 sem. hours 


Before entering, the student must have completed all undergraduate 
requirements in that field in which he seeks an advanced degree, and 
he must show definite ability in his major field of concentration. 

The candidate for a degree in Theory and Musicology must have a 
working knowledge of German or French; and a thesis on a topic 
approved by the Committee must be submitted, in triplicate, to the 
Graduate Committee at least five weeks before the expected date of 
receiving the degree. 

The candidate for a degree in Composition must submit an original 
composition in one of the large forms (sonata, concerto, cantata, etc.) 
to the Graduate Committee at least five weeks before the expected 
date of receiving the degree, and one bound copy of his original work 
is to be presented to the library. Proficiency in both instrumental and 
vocal composition is expected. 


DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 
The departmental requirements outlined above are to be followed 
by all students in their respective area of concentration. 
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THE MASTER OF MUSIC IN MUSIC EDUCATION 

The candidate for the degree of Master of Music in Music Educa- 
tion will complete a minimum of thirty semester hours in a program 
of studies that will cover the types of work outlined below. 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 

1. Music Education: Seminar in Supervision, Research in Music 
Education, and at least one other course in music education, for 
a minimum of 8 semester hours credit. 

2. Applied Music: Vocal or instrumental study at the 300 or 400 
level, for a minimum of 4 semester hours and a maximum of 12 
semester hours credit. Where the maximum of 12 hours credit is 
elected, this must include 2 semester hours credit for a graduate 
recital. Any deviation from a sequence in the major performing 
medium must have the written consent of the graduate adviser. 

3. Music History and Literature: Music in the 20th Century, and 
any other music history or literature course, for a minimum of 6 
semester hours credit. 

4. General Education: Some study in the area of administration, 
curriculum, psychology, philosophy or guidance, for a minimum 
of 3 semester hours credit. 





THEORY AND COMPOSITION  / 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Courses numbered from 100 to 199 are open to all students, from 
200 to 299 to all but freshmen (applied music majors excepted), 
300 to 399 to juniors, seniors, and graduates, and 400 or higher to 
graduates only. 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 


Mus. 90. Fundamentals of Music Theory. No pre. A study of notation 
of melody, rhythm, and meter. The writing, playing, and singing 
of intervals, scales, triads, and melodies. Development of a basic 
musical terminology. Required of all students not sufficiently prepared 
for Theory and Its Application I. No credit for music majors. 3 s.h. 


THEORY AND ITS APPLICATION I. Pre.: Music 90; Piano 
100, or equivalent. 


Mus. 101. Written Skills I. Melodic analysis in terms of triads and simple 
non-chordal tones. Construction and connection of primary chords 
and their first inversions. The dominant seventh chord. Simple ca- 
dences. The musical phrase and period. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 102. Aural Skills I. The application of Music 101 to ear training 
and sight singing. Two weekly class meetings. 1 s.h. 


Mus. 103. Keyboard Skills I. The application of Music 101 to the key- 
board. Introduction to improvisation. 1 s.h. 


THEORY AND ITS APPLICATION II. Pre.: Music 101, 102, 
103; Piano 101. 


Mus. 104. Written Skills II. Second inversion of primary triads. Second- 
ary triads and their inversions. The deceptive cadence. Simple part- 
forms. Inversions of the dominant seventh chord. Instrumental style. 
Non-chordal tones. Intensive harmonic and melodic analysis. Intro- 
duction to principles of modulation. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 105. Aural Skills II. The application of Music 104 to ear training 
and sight singing. Two weekly class meetings. 1 s.h. 


Mus. 106. Keyboard Skills. The application of Music 104 to the key- 
board. Improvisation. 1 s.h. 
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THEORY AND ITS APPLICATION III. Pre.: Music 104, 105, 


106; 
Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Piano 102. 


201. Written Skills III. Secondary seventh chords and their in- 
versions. Altered chords within the tonality. Modulation to closely 
related keys. Diminished seventh chords. Freer use of altered chords. 
Larger part-forms. Intensive analysis. 2 s.h. 


202. Aural Skills III. The application of Music 201 to ear training 
and sight singing. Two weekly class meetings. 1 s.h. 


203. Keyboard Skills III. The application of Music 201 to the key- 
board. Improvisation. 1 s.h. 


THEORY AND ITS APPLICATION IV. Pre.: Music 201, 202, 


203; 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Piano 103. 


204. Written Skills IV. Modulation to distant keys. Advanced 
chromaticism. Augmented sixth chords. The Neapolitan chord. Modal 
harmony. Introduction to contemporary methods. Intensive analysis. 
Continuation of the study of part-forms. 2 s.h. 


205. Aural Skills IV. The application of Music 204 to ear training 
and sight singing. Two weekly class meetings. 1 s.h. 


206. Keyboard Skills IV. The application of Music 204 to the key- 
board. Improvisation. 1 s.h. 


215. Counterpoint I. Pre.: Music 204, 205, 206, or consent of in- 
structor; Piano 104. A study of instrumental contrapuntal forms and 
devices of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 2 s.h. 


216. Counterpoint II. Pre.: Music 215. Continuation of Music 215. 
Introduction to fugue. 2 s.h. 


301. Instrumentation I. Pre.: Music 204, 205, 206; Piano 104. A 
study of the construction, timbres, and characteristics of the bowed 
strings, harp, and major percussion instruments. Scoring for chamber 
groups and full string orchestra. 2 s.h. 


302. Instrumentation II. Pre.: Music 301. A study of the con- 
struction, timbres, and characteristics of the woodwind, brass, and 
minor percussion instruments. Scoring for chamber groups, ensembles, 
and full orchestra. 2 s.h. 


303. Commercial Arranging I. Pre.: Music 301; Piano 201. A study 
of scoring techniques for band, radio, and motion pictures. 2 s.h. 


304. Commercial Arranging II. Pre.: Music 303. Continuation of 
Music 303, with particular emphasis on writing and scoring for bands. 
2 BJ. 


305. Form and Analysis I. Pre.: Music 204, 205, 206; Piano 104. 
The origin and meaning of form. Motif, phrase and period. Two- and 
three-part forms. Large binary and ternary forms. Rondos. Sonata 
form. 2 s.h. 


306. Form and Analysis II. Pre.: Music 305. Continuation of sonata 
form. Baroque and Classical concerto forms. Variations. The suite 
and its dances. The fugue. A survey of vocal types. 2 s.h. 


307. Advanced Orchestration I. Pre.: Music 302. Scoring for 
ensembles and chamber orchestras of varying instrumentation. Study 
of representative scores. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 


n 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 


308. Advanced Orchestration II. Pre.: Music 307, or consent of 
instructor. Scoring for larger orchestras of varying sizes and instru- 
mentation. Study of representative scores. 2 s.h. 


311. Composition I. Pre.: Music 204, 205, 206; Piano 104. The 
motive and its elaborations. Phrases, periods, double periods. Small 
song forms, compound song forms with trio, and simple slow move- 
ments. 3 s.h. 


312. Composition II. Pre.: Music 311; Piano 201. Expanded smaller 
forms with emphasis on counterpoint, especially in the dances of the 
Baroque suite. Church modes in modern use. Introduction into sus- 
pended tonality, impressionism, neo-classicism, atonality, and the 
twelve-tone technique. 3 s.h. 


313. Composition III. Pre.: Music 312; Piano 202. Composition in 
simple and expanded song forms, both vocal and instrumental. Small 
rondos and variations. 3 s.h. 


314. Composition IV. Pre.: Music 313; Piano 202. Composition in 
larger forms, especially sonata form and larger rondo forms. Instru- 
mental and vocal settings. 3 s.h. 


315. Fugue. Pre.: Music 216. A thorough study of fugal forms, 
with emphasis on the student's own creative work. Graduate credit 
given for additional individual study. 3 s.h. 


317. Sixteenth Century Vocal Polyphony. Pre.: Music 204, 205, 
206, or consent of instructor. A study of sixteenth century poly- 
phonic style. 2 s.h. 


319. Pedagogy of Theory. Pre.: Senior standing and consent of 
instructor. A course in practical methods of teaching harmony, ear 
training, and other phases of theory. 2 s.h. 


400. Review Theory. Pre.: Graduate standing. A thorough review 
of basic theory for those graduate students found deficient in this 
skill. Equivalent to three semester hours. No credit. 


411. Eighteenth Century Contrapuntal Analysis. Pre.: Graduate 
standing. A thorough analysis of all contrapuntal devices used in the 
preludes and fugues of Bach's Well-Tempered Clavier as the back- 
ground of eighteenth century instrumental polyphony, including “Art 
of Fugue” and “Musical Offering." 2 s.h. 


415. Sixteenth Century Contrapuntal Analysis. Pre.: Graduate 
standing. An analytical study of the music of the sixteenth century. 
Treatment of dissonance. Introduction of cadences. Practical work 
included. 2 s.h. 


429. Analytical Studies in Twentieth Century Music. Pre.: Grad- 
uate standing. An intensive analysis of significant works from the 
twentieth century. Each student will analyze and report on one or 
more works from this period. 2 s.h. 


431. Seminar in Musicology and Music Theory. Pre.: Graduate 
standing. Individual research projects on problems of style, history, 
and pedagogy of theory, and their discussion in class. 3 s.h. 


441, 442, 443, 444. Seminars in Composition. Pre.: Music 314 or 
consent of instructor. Instruction given on semi-private basis: one 
class lesson and one private lesson weekly. Creative work in the 
larger forms. 4 s.h. each. 


445. Thesis Course. Pre.: Graduate standing. Preparation of a 
composition in a large form under departmental guidance. Credit 
arranged. 
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MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Mus. 200. The Enjoyment of Music: (For non-music students.) No pre. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Introduces the student to certain elements and principles of music 
necessary for intelligent listening and appreciation. Surveys the chief 
developments of music history, the works of master composers, folk 
music, and trends in contemporary music. Demonstration and per- 
formance by students of Chicago Musical College. Work includes 
required readings and extensive listening both in concert and on 
records. Not counted toward a major in music or toward the Bachelor 
of Music degree. 3 s.h. 


121. Music Literature I. Pre.: Music 90. A presentation of such 
elements of music as rhythm, melody, harmony, and tone color, and 
a study of their practical application in simpler forms of vocal and 
instrumental music. An introduction to the styles of the various his- 
torical periods by explanation, illustration, and critical listening. 2 s.h. 


122. Music Literature II. Pre.: Music 121. An introduction to the 
larger musical forms, and a study of musical styles. 2 s.h. 


321. History of Music I. Pre.: Music 122, 204, 205, 206. An intro- 
duction to primitive and oriental music. A survey of the development 


of music in the West, from the inception of Christian chants to about 
1700. 3 s.h. 


322. History of Music II. Pre.: Music 321. A study of Western 
music from about 1700 to the present. 3 s.h. 


323. Introduction to Musicology. Pre.: Senior standing. A survey 
of the various non-historical fields of musicology: acoustics, psycho- 
logy, aesthetics, music in medicine and industry, evolution of music 
theory. Graduate credit given for additional individual study. 3 s.h. 


329. Keyboard Literature. Pre.: Junior standing. The evolution of 
music for the stringed keyboard instruments. 2 s.h. 


330. Organ Literature. Pre.: Junior standing. A comprehensive 
survey of literature and historical development of organ music. A 
lecture course with illustrations and outside reading. Program build- 
ing. 2 s.h. 


331. Vocal Literature I. Pre.: Junior standing, Piano 104. An in- 
troduction to the significant repertoire in all the vocal schools. Style 
analysis, and technique of study of vocal works. Student and faculty © 
participation in class demonstrations. 2 s.h. 


332. Vocal Literature II. Pre.: Music 331. Continuation of 331. 
Advanced study of Italian, French, and German Literature. 2 s.h. 


335. History of Church Music. Pre.: Junior standing. A history of 
music in religion: the Hebrew service; the early Christian Church; the 
Roman church; the music of the Reformation period; the post-Ref- 
ormation period; the liturgical and non-liturgical churches. 2 s.h. 


336. Hymnology. Pre.: Junior standing. The hymnody of the early 
Christian Church, modern hymnody, interpretation. Illustrations and 
assigned reading. 2 s.h. 


337. Orchestral Literature. Pre.: Junior standing. A survey of the 
symphonies, concertos, suites, overtures, and other orchestral works 
in the standard repertoire from the standpoint of style and structure. 

2 sh. : 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


339. Chamber Music Literature. Pre.: Junior standing, Piano 104. 
A survey of the literature since the Renaissance. Analysis of repre- 
sentative works from the various periods. 2 s.h. 


350. Music in The Classic Era. Pre.: Senior standing. A study of 
the styles and forms of the Classic period in music. Musical illustra- 
tions, class reports, and individual papers. 3 s.h. 


360. Music in The Nineteenth Century. Pre.: Senior standing. A 
study of musical Romanticism in its stylistic, aesthetic, and social 
phases. Musical illustrations, class reports, and individual papers. 3 s.h. 


370. Music in The Twentieth Century. Pre.: Senior standing. A 
survey and analysis of the various stylistic trends that have emerged 
during the twentieth century. Musical illustrations, class reports, and 
individual papers. 3 s.h. 


420. Music in The Middle Ages. Pre.: Graduate standing. A study 
of the beginnings and the first flowering of polyphonic music and its 
notation and style, with emphasis on French music from Leonin to 
Machaut. Musical illustrations, class reports, and individual papers. 
3 s.h. 


423. Music in The Renaissance. Pre.: Graduate standing. A study 
of the styles and techniques of representative works of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Musical illustrations, class reports, and in- 
dividual papers. 3 s.h. 


425. Music in The Baroque Era. Pre.: Graduate standing. A study 
of the musical styles and theoretical concepts of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. Musical illustrations, class reports, and 
individual papers. 3 s.h. 


343. Advanced Orchestral Conducting. Pre.: M.E. 242, or consent 
of instructor. A study of representative scores and their interpretation. 
Introduction to score-reading at the piano. May be taken privately. 
2 s.h. 


426. History of Performance Practices. Pre.: Graduate standing. 
Performance problems in music history after 1600. Individual research 
projects are aimed at relating the study of music history with the 
stylistically correct interpretation of music. 2 s.h. 


427. Music Aesthetics and Criticism. Pre.: Graduate standing. A 
study of the theories of aesthetic experience and of their applications 
to music. A survey of the history of music criticism. Reports, essays 
in music criticism, and term paper. 3 s.h. 


431. Seminar in Musicology and Music Theory. Pre.: Graduate 
standing. Individual research projects on problems of style, history, 
theory, and pedagogy of theory, and their discussion in class. 3 s.h. 


435. Thesis Course. Pre.: Graduate standing. Preparation of in- 
dividual research under departmental guidance. May be repeated for 
credit. Credit to be arranged. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Three semester hours 
credit is required for state certification of teachers. Emphasis is on 
physical fitness and on providing a basic knowledge of sound health 
practices and first aid. Two semesters of Dance (M.E. 101-102) are 
required, and two credit-hours earned are counted towards the degree 
requirements. For the remaining semester, the student may elect any 
of the offerings in dance, sports, and recreation, for one semester 
hour credit per semester. This third credit, however, cannot be 
counted towards the degree requirements. 
M.E. 101. Dance. Introduction to basic principles of body movement as 
related to music. Rhythmic analysis of dance forms. Lectures in 


health and first aid. One double period per week. Required of all 
music education majors. 1 s.h. 


ME. 102. Dance. Survey of traditional folk dance forms. One period per 
week 1 s.h. 


ME. 103-104. Dance. Pre-classic dance forms. One period per week. 1 
s.h. 


M.E. 150. Wind Instruments, No pre. For choral majors, theory stu- 
dents, and those interested in instrumental conducting. A survey of 
the history, function, and basic techniques of the instruments of the 
brass and woodwind families. Group study. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 151. Strings and Pereussion. No pre. For choral majors, theory 
students, and those interested in instrumental conducting. A survey 
of the history, function, and techniques of the instruments of the 
string and percussion families. Group study. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 152. Brass Instruments II. Pre.: Trpt. 101. Intensive group study 
of the basic techniques of the various brass instruments. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 153. Woodwinds II. Pre.: Clar. 101. Intensive group study of the 
basic techniques of the various woodwind instruments. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 154. Strings II. Pre.: Violin 101. Intensive group study of the basic 
techniques of the various string instuments. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 155. Percussion. No pre. Intensive group study of the basic tech- 
niques of the various percussion instruments. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 201-202. Dance. Pre.: Consent of instructor. Creation of themes of 
movement and construction of dance form. Special projects. One 
double period. 1 s.h. 


M.E. 240. Elements of Conducting. Pre.: Sophomore standing. Develop- 
ment of the manual skills and techniques of conducting. Introduction 
to score reading. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 241. Choral Conducting. Pre.: M.E. 240 or equivalent. Continued 
development of conducting techniques with increased practical appli- 
cation. A study of rehearsal techniques and special choral problems 
of tone, intonation, diction, blend, and balance. Attendance at re- 
hearsals of the University chorus required. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


242. Instrumental Conducting. Pre.: M.E. 240 or equivalent. Con- 
tinued development of the fundamentals of conducting and score 
reading. Conducting from chamber music, orchestra, and band scores. 
Study of rehearsal techniques and special problems. Attendance at 
designated University Orchestra/Band/Chamber Music rehearsals. 2 
s.h. 


259. Music for the Elementary Teacher. No pre. For education 
majors in liberal arts and in-service-training of elementary teachers. 
Development of music skills and knowledge of rudiments of music, 
with special attention to functional piano playing and singing. Not 
open to music education majors. 3 s.h. 


331. Choral Laboratory. Рге.: M.E. 241 or equivalent. The mastery 
of conducting technique, score analysis and memory, and interpreta- 
tion of choral music. The class serves as a laboratory chorus for 
extended opportunities in rehearsal conducting, and for a reading sur- 
vey of quality choral music for secondary school music programs. 
2 s.h. 


332. Choral Laboratory. Pre.: M.E. 331 or consent of instructor. 
The organization and management of school choral groups, with em- 
phasis on the areas of recruitment, auditioning, scheduling, library 
systems, contest-festivals and trips, and public relations. Continuation 
of rehearsal conducting and the survey of school choral materials with 
special attention to program planning. 2 s.h. 


333. Choral Laboratory. Pre.: M.E. 332 or consent of instructor. 
A survey of both sacred and secular choral masterworks from early 
Renaissance to the present, with emphasis on the larger choral forms. 
Lecture, record listening, and choral reading. Practical experience in 
accompanying and reading open score. 2 s.h. 


334. Choral Laboratory. Рге.: M.E. 333 or consent of instructor. 
A study of special problems, including musical theatre and the con- 
ducting of recitative, and aa analysis of selected choral masterworks 
from the point of view of conducting techniques and interpretation. 
Continued opportunity for practical application of conducting and 
rehearsal techniques and accompanying. Fundamentals of choral ar- 
ranging. 2 s.h. 


335. Instrumental Laboratory. Pre.: M.E. 242 or equivalent. Direct 
application of conducting skills, score reading, and rehearsal tech- 
niques, with each class member having extended opportunity to con- 
duct and to play all of the band and orchestral instruments. Reading 
and analysis of beginning instrumental materials. Attention to main- 
tenance and minor repair of instruments. 2 s.h. 


336. Instrumental Laboratory. Pre.: M.E. 335 or consent of the 
instructor. The organization and management of school instrumental 
groups, with emphasis on the areas of recruitment and promotion, 
scheduling, selection, purchase, and storage of instruments and equip- 
ment, library systems, contest festivals and trips, and public relations. 
Continued development of conducting, rehearsing, and playing skills. 
Reading and analysis of intermediate instrumental and ensemble litera- 
ture. 2 s.h. 
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M.E. 


M.E 


M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E. 


337. Instrumental Laboratory. Pre.: M.E. 336 or consent of the 
instructor. A study of special problems, including the marching and 
stage band, and the pit orchestra. Reading survey and analysis of 
standard repertory, with special attention to program planning. Con- 
tinued opportunity for practical application of conducting and re- 
hearsal techniques and the further development of performance skill 
in all of the families of instruments. 2 s.h. 


343. Advanced Orchestral Conducting. Pre.: M.E. 242. A thorough 
study of classical and modern scores and their interpretation. May be 
taken privately or in small groups. 2 s.h. 


. 344. Advanced Choral Conducting. Pre.: M.E. 241. A continuation 


of M.E. 243, with special emphasis on gaining practical experience in 
the handling of problems of actual performance. 2 s. h. 


350. Backgrounds for Teaching Music in the Elementary School. 
Pre.: Education 200. Direct application of the basic principles of child 
development to the teaching of music. Attention to the correlation of 
language and music reading skills. Study of the variety of musical 
experiences that can be provided for children in the modern elemen- 
tary school. Readings, analysis of materials, demonstrations, and 
observations. Students are expected to keep Tuesday mornings free 
for observation trips. Offered in the fall semester. 3 s.h. 


351. Backgrounds for Teaching Music in the Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Pre.: M.E. 350 or consent of the instructor. Direct 
application of the basic principles of adolescent and educational psy- 
chology to the teaching of music. Emphasis on developing the atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and skills necessary for secondary school teaching. 
Study of the role of music in the modern school curriculum. Attention 
to the problems of guidance and evaluation of teen-agers in the music 
program. Readings, analysis of materials, demonstration lessons, group 
projects, and observations. Students are expected to keep Tuesday 
mornings free for observation trips. Offered in the spring semester. 
3. ahi 


359. Vocal Pedagogy. Pre.: Senior standing or consent of instructor. 
The evolution of vocal technique, basic concepts versus methodology, 
physiological and psychological considerations, corrective procedures, 
the choice of song literature and the role of interpretation as a teach- 
ing technique, methods and techniques of class voice; demonstration 
teaching, practice teaching. 2 s.h. 


360. Piano Pedagogy I. Pre.: Junior standing or consent of in- 
structor. Historical development and mechanical aspects of the key- 
board instruments. Basic technical and musical teaching principles. 
The individual student's capabilities and needs. Analysis of the teach- 
ing literature for beginners. Observation and practice teaching. 2 s.h. 


361. Piano Pedagogy II. Pre.: M.E. 360. A continuation of the 
study of sound teaching principles and practice habits, with special 
attention to sight reading, memorization, interpretation, and musician- 
ship. A survey of the best materials and editions available for the 
intermediate student. Observation and practice teaching. 2 s.h. 
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M.E. 362. Advanced Instrumental Studies. Pre.: Departmental approval. 
Study of a secondary instrument from the point of view of the instru- 
mental director. Analysis of specific problems and teaching techniques, 
as well as the further development of performance skills. May be 
taken in winds and/or strings, according to the student's need and 
departmental recommendation. Private study. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 363. Advanced Vocal-Choral Studies. Pre.: Departmental approval. 
Study of the voice from the point of view of the choral director. 
Analysis of specific problems and teaching techniques at the elemen- 
tary and high school levels, as well as further development of perform- 
ance skills. Not open to students whose major performing medium is 
voice. Private study. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 413. Research in Music Education. Pre.: Graduate standing. Study 
of research methods in music education. Development of an individual 
research paper under departmental guidance. Private study. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 435. Thesis Course. Pre.: Graduate standing. Preparation of a 
thesis under departmental guidance. May be repeated for credit. Credit 
to be arranged. 


M.E. 450. Seminar in Elementary School Music. Pre.: Graduate stand- 
ing. Intensive study of teaching techniques and materials. Discussion 
of individual problems encountered in the teaching of elementary 
school music. Special projects. Offered in the fall and in odd-numbered 
summers. 3 s.h. 


M.E. 451. Seminar in High School Music. Pre.: Graduate standing. In- 
tensive study of teaching techniques and materials. Discussion of 
individual problems. encountered in the teaching of junior and senior 
high school music. Special projects and reports. Offered in spring and 
summer. 3 s.h. 


M.E. 452. Seminar in Music Supervision and Administration. Pre.: 
Graduate standing. Study of the philosophical and historical founda- 
tions of music education; principles of musical growth and learning; 
processes of curriculum, schedule, and budget development; evaluation 
and the improvement of instruction; public relations; problems relating 
to plant, equipment, and materials. Offered each spring and in even- 
numbered summers. 3 s.h. 


M.E. 453. Seminar in Instrumental Music. Pre.: Graduate standing. 
Study and analysis of special problems relating to the teaching and 
administration of instrumental music in the elementary and secondary 
schools. Demonstrations and special projects. 3 s.h. 
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STUDENT TEACHING AND SEMINAR. This is the culmina- 
tion of the teacher education sequence. It is open only to those stu- 
dents who have been approved by the screening committee, and who 
have the necessary qualifications for success in teaching. A minimum 
of 15 clock hours per week is spent in observation and teaching 
under professional supervision in one of the Chicago area schools. 
Students meet twice weekly in seminar for discussion and analysis 
of problems. 


Ed. 304. Student Teaching and Seminar in High School Music. Pre.: 
M.E. 333 or M.E. 337 and consent. 6 s.h. 


Ed. 309. Student Teaching and Seminar in Elementary School Music. 
Pre.: M.E. 333 or M.E. 337 and consent. 


ENSEMBLES 


Chicago Musical College emphasizes the student's participation 1n 
ensemble groups during his period of study. Theory must at all times 
be related to practice, and practice must find its reason in theory. 
The student will be guided by a departmental adviser as to the en- 
semble he should join each semester, and must participate in that 
ensemble for at least two successive semesters. Consent of instructor 
is a prerequisite for all ensembles. Credit: One hour per semester. 
Ens. A. Accompanying (265-268). Pre.: Consent of instructor. One one- 


hour session weekly and accompanying at lessons and school functions. 


Ens. B. Band (211-218). Pre.: Consent of instructor. One two-hour re- 
hearsal weekly. 


Ens. С. Chorus (221-228.) Pre.: Consent of instructor. Two 1% hr. 
rehearsals weekly. 


Ens. D. Symphony Orchestra (231-238). Pre.: Audition. Two two-hour 
rehearsals weekly. 


Ens. E. Two-Piano Ensemble (257-258). Pre.: Consent of instructor. 
One one-hour rehearsal weekly. 


Ens. F. Brass Ensemble (271-274). Pre.: Consent of instructor. One one- 
and-one-half-hour rehearsal weekly. 


Ens. G. Chamber Music (261-264). Pre.: Consent of instructor. One 
two-hour rehearsal weekly. 


Ens. H. Vocal Ensemble (241-248). Pre.: Consent of instructor. 


Ens. J. Jazz-Lab Band (211-218). Pre.: Consent of instructor. One two- 
hour rehearsal weekly plus attendance at sectional rehearsals. 


OPERA WORKSHOP 


The Opera Workshop was created to give experience to young 
singers in the field of lyric drama. A limited number of singers are 
chosen to take leading roles. Others sing secondary roles until they 
have gained the maturity necessary to undertake heavier assignments. 

Under faculty guidance, members of the Workshop design and 
execute costumes, scenery, and stage management and assist in trans- 
lating the various works presented. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


285. Vocal Operatic Ensemble. Pre.: Consent of instructor and student's 
voice teacher. The class will deal with the background and content 
of the operas to be studied, together with coaching in the singing of 
certain operatic ensembles and some bit parts. The course is planned 
as an introduction to the study of operatic roles. Students will appear 
in a production during the year. May be repeated for credit. 1 s.h. 


286. Operatic Singing and Acting. Instruction in the practice of singing 
and acting simultaneously. Three hours' instruction weekly given dur- 
ing piano and stage rehearsals of opera to be performed. One hour 
weekly is devoted to stage craft and operative production. Students 
in this course will learn and perform secondary roles in operas to be 
produced during the year. 2 s.h. 


287. Operatic Acting. Pre.: Consent of the instructor. Coaching in singing 
and acting of important secondary or small leading roles. Includes 
performance of roles in operatic productions. Three two-hour periods. 
2 s.h. 


288. Operatic Acting. Pre.: Consent of the instructor. Assignment and 
training of leading roles in which student will perform during the 
season. Three two-hour periods. 2 s.h. 


NOTE: The director of the Opera Workshop reserves the right to cancel 
the public performance of any singer who does not meet the minimum 
standards of production. 


COACHING 


The College provides coaching with a faculty member for students 
who have attained sufficient vocal proficiency to profit by this train- 
ing. The course content is determined by the level of the student's 
ability, but whatever that may be, the half-hour lesson or the hour 
lesson must be accompanied by a minimum of six or twelve hours, 
respectively, of weekly preparation. 


281-284; 381-388. Pre.: Consent of Director. Individual work on se- 
lected advanced literature in opera, lieder, or piano. Credit: two hours 
each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC: PIANO 


Piano 100. No pre. A class in elementary piano and music fundamentals 
designed to meet the needs of students who have had little experience 
with the piano keyboard. Elements of notation and time values, 
primary triads in all keys, major and minor scales, easy transposing, 
accompaniment of simple school songs, sight playing, use of pedals, 
etc. The class meets two times a week and requires a minimum of 
six hours of practice and supplementary reading. May be repeated 
for credit. Not counted toward a major in music or toward the Bach- 
elor of Music degree. 2 s.h. 
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Piano 101-104. (Minor study.) Pre.: Piano 100 or its equivalent. Piano 
101-102 are offered in group study; Piano 103-104 are offered in 
private instruction. These courses are designed primarily to give the 
student a functional working knowledge of the keyboard. To this end, 
primary emphasis is placed on sight-reading, accompanying, transpos- 
ing, intervals, scales and chords. In addition, the student acquires ele- 
mentary piano repertory so that toward the end of Piano 104 he 
should be equipped to play a Bach two-part Invention, Mozart C- 
Major Sonata, Schumann Scenes from Childhood, or other works at 
this level. 2 s.h. each semester. 


Piano 201-204. (Minor study.) Pre.: Piano 104. Continued study of piano 
as a minor. Credit: two semester hours each semester. 


Piano 301-310. (Minor study.) Further study at the direction of the De- 
partment. 


Piano 211-212. (Major study.) Pre.: Examination; see page 35. Ap- 
propriate technical studies and literature selected from the classics. 
4 s.h. each semester. 


Piano 213-214. (Major study.) Pre.: Piano 212. Further technical train- 
ing. Study of the Well-Tempered Clavier, easier sonatas, and concertos. 
Upon recommendation of the Department, course 214 may be re- 
peated. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Piano 311-312. (Major study.) Pre.: Piano 214 and consent of the De- 
partment. Development of repertory and intensive study of style. 4 
s.h. each semester. 


Piano 313-314. (Major study.) Pre.: Piano 312. Preparation for senior . 
recital, including a well-balanced program of classic and modern 
works. Independent study and interpretation. Solo performance with 
orchestra. Fluent sight reading and a wide acquaintance with ensemble 
literature. The student's repertory should include several sonatas, at 
least two concertos, and a considerable number of smaller works. 
4 s.h. each semester. 


Piano 315-318. (Major study.) Further study at the discretion of the De- 
partment. 


NOTE: Majors in piano who study during the summer, or who carry a 
course during the fall or spring semesters for two hours instead of the cus- 
tomary four, will have their work numbered 211y or 2112, etc., with two 
semester hours' credit for each course. 


For graduate courses in piano, see page 69, Applied Music. 


APPLIED MUSIC: ORGAN 


Organ 101-102. (Minor study.) Pre.: Consent of instructor. Organ in- 
struction books for individual needs. Beginning pedal studies. Em- 
phasis is placed on the student acquiring a working knowledge of the 
pipe organ, and on methods of practice and study. Easy pieces, se- 
lected. 2 s.h. hours each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Organ 103-104. (Minor study.) Pre.: Organ 102. More advanced manual 
and pedal techniques. Easy trios, little preludes and fugues of Bach, 
sonatinae by Rogers, selected movements from sonatas by Mendels- 
sohn, selected modern works. Hymn-playing. Sight-reading. 2 s.h. 
each semester. 


The student who plans to develop a minor in organ will follow the 
above sequence of courses. 


Organ 201-202. (Minor study.) Pre.: Organ 104, or consent of instructor. 
Continued study of less difficult literature of classic, romantic, and 
modern schools. Pedal and manual techniques further developed. 
Hymn and service-playing. Sight-reading and accompaniment. 2 s.h. 
each semester. 


Organ 203-204. (Minor study.) Pre.: Organ 202. Continuation of pre- 
vious year's study, with concentration on repertoire, sight-reading, and 
accompaniment. 2 s.h. each semester. 


Organ 301-310. (Minor study.) Further study at the discretion of the 
Department. 


Organ 211-212. (Major study.) Pre.: Examination; see page 36. Organ 
instruction books for individual needs. Pedal studies, trios by Al- 
brechtsberger and Rheinberger, compositions from pre-Bach period, 
litle preludes and fugues of Bach, easier sonatas by Mendelssohn, 
Guilmant, Rheinberger, Rogers. Hymn-playing. Emphasis upon meth- 
ods of practice and study. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Organ 213-214. (Major study.) Pre.: Organ 212. Pedal studies and trios 
continued. Koch pedal scales. Easier preludes and fugues and sonatas 
of Bach. Easier chorale-preludes of Bach and others. Sonatas by Men- 
delssohn, Guilmant, Borowski, Becker. Continued study of hymn- 
playing, sight-reading, and accompaniment. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Organ 311-312. (Major study.) Pre.: Organ 214, or consent of the De- 
partment. Major preludes and fugues and chorale-preludes of Bach. 
Sonatas and concertos of Bach. Selected works from Boellman, Franck, 
Widor, Vierne, and contemporary writers. Service-playing, including 
chants and liturgy. Accompaniment, keyboard modulation. 4 s.h. each 
semester. 


Organ 313-314. (Major study.) Pre.: Organ 312. Major works from all 
schools of composition. Modulation, improvisation, and harmoniza- 
tion of given melodies. A public senior recital is required of all seniors. 
4 s.h. each semester. 


Organ 315-318. (Major study.) Further study at the discretion of the 
Department. 


Organ 320. (Service Playing.) Pre.: Organ 302 or 312. Concentration on 
handling and guiding the music of the church service. Emphasis on 
playing of hymns and responses; accompaniment; modulation. Prep- 
aration and study of appropriate preludes, voluntaries, postludes, and 
incidental music. Improvisation. 2 s.h. 


NOTE: Majors in organ who study during the summer, or who carry a 
course during the fall or spring semesters for two hours instead of the cus- 
tomary four, will have their work numbered 211y or 2112, etc., with two 
semester hours’ credit for each course. 


For graduate courses in organ, see page 69, Applied Music. 
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VOICE 


Students registered for Voice will be required to attend, in addition . 
to their individual voice lessons, repertoire classes to be scheduled 
regularly by the Department. 


Voice 100. No pre. A class in elementary voice for students without 
previous experience or training in voice. Not counted toward a major 
in music or toward the Bachelor of Music degree. It may be repeated. 
2 eh. 


Voice 101-104. (Minor study.) Pre.: Voice 100 or equivalent. Voice 101- 
102 are offered in group study; Voice 103-104 are offered in private 
instruction. For all students where voice is required as a minor study. 
Fundamentals of tone production, breathing, and diction; vocalises 
and technical exercises; elementary song literature as the student pro- 
gresses. 2 s.h. each semester. 

The student who plans to develop a minor in voice will follow the 
above sequence of courses. 


Voice 201-204. (Minor study.) Pre.: Voice 104. Continued study as a . 
minor in voice. 2 s.h. 


Voice 301-310. (Minor study.) Further study at the discretion of the 
Department. 


Voice 211-212. (Major study.) Pre.: Examination; see page 42. The 
fundamentals of voice production, vocalises, and easy songs in English 
and Italian. 3 s.h. each semester. 

Voice 213-214. (Major study.) Pre.: Voice 212. Fundamentals of style 
and expression. Continued emphasis on production. Increased study 
of repertory. Upon recommendation of the Department, course 214 
may be repeated. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Voice 311-312. (Major study.) Pre.: Voice 214 and consent of the De- 
partment. Development of repertoire; arias, recitatives, and lieder. 
4 s.h. each semester. 


Voice 313-314. (Major study.) Pre.: Voice 312. Intensive study of vocal 
literature. Preparation for senior recital, including a well-balanced 
program of classic and modern works. Independent study and inter- 
pretation. Fluent sight-reading, and a wide acquaintance with solo 
oratorio and opera literature. Solo performance with college chorus 
and orchestra. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Voice 315-318. (Major study.) Further study at the discretion of the 
Department. 


NOTE: Majors in voice who study during the summer, or who carry a 
course during the fall or spring semesters for two hours instead of the cus- 
tomary four, will have their work numbered 211y or 211z, etc., with 2 s.h. 
credit for each course. 


For graduate courses in voice, see page 69, Applied Music. 


STRING AND WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Instruction is given and majors may be declared in the following 
instruments: violin, viola, cello, harp, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
French horn, trumpet, tuba, string bass. Instruction is given also in 
saxophone, percussion instruments, and in instruments related to 
those named, such as English horn, bass clarinet, etc. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


The course sequence below is outlined for violin; but it applies, in 
a similar manner, to all instruments named above. 


Violin 100. No pre. This course may be required by the Department when 
the student is without previous experience in violin. Not counted to- 
ward a major in music or toward the Bachelor of Music degree. 
Upon recommendation of the Department, it may be repeated. 2 s.h. 


Violin 101-102. (Minor study.) Pre.: Violin 100 or equivalent. Funda- 
mentals. Techniques of fingering and bowing. Easier selections as the 
student is ready for them. 2 s.h. each semester. 


Violin 103-104. (Minor study.) Pre.: Violin 102. Continued training in 
technique and simple literature. 2 s.h. each semester. 
The student who plans to develop a minor in violin will follow the 
above sequence of courses. 


Violin 201-204. (Minor study.) Pre.: Violin 104. Continued study of 
violin as a minor. 2 s.h. each semester. 


Violin 301-310. (Minor study.) Further study at the discretion of the 
Department. 


Violin 211-212. (Major study.) Pre.: Examination; see page 39. Ap- 
propriate technical studies and literature selected from the classics. 
4 s.h. each semester. 


Violin 213-214. (Major study.) Pre.: Violin 212. Further technical train- 
ing. Study of easier sonatas and concertos. Upon recommendation of 
the Department, course 214 may be repeated. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Violin 311-312. (Major study.) Pre.: Violin 214 and consent of the De- 
partment. Development of repertory and intensive study of style. 4 
s.h. each semester. 


Violin 313-314. (Major study.) Pre.: Violin 312. Preparation for senior 
recital, including a well-balanced program of classic and modern 
works. Independent study and interpretation. Solo performance with 
orchestra. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Violin 315-318. (Major study.) Further study at the discretion of the 
Department. 


NOTE: Majors in orchestral instruments who study during the summer, or 
who carry a course during the fall or spring semesters for two hours instead 
of the customary four, will have their work numbered 211y or 2112, etc., 
with 2 s.h. credit for each course. 


APPLIED MUSIC: GRADUATE STUDY 


The numbering below is the same for all graduate courses in ap- 
plied music in the various departments. 


401, 402, 403, 404. (Major study.) Pre.: Graduate standing. Continued 
intensive study of style and development of repertoire. Preparation 
for public performance. Three half-hour lessons per week. 6 s.h. each 
semester. 


411, 412, 413, 414. (Major study.) Pre.: Graduate standing. Same ob- 
jective but smaller amounts of study and credit. The candidate using 
these courses must take longer to complete his degree sequence. 4 s.h. 
each semester. 
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UNIVERSITY HONORS 


A student who achieves a high level of scholarship is fulfilling with 
distinction one of the primary objectives of the University. The Uni- 
versity recognizes this achievement in the following ways: 


DEANS’ LIST. A student who completes all his work during a 
semester with a grade-point average of 3.50 or better is placed on the 
Deans’ List, which is published after the end of each semester. 


AWARDS AND PRIZES. A number of special awards and prizes 
are granted by the colleges and departments of the University for 
exceptional work in particular fields. 


GRADUATION WITH HONORS. A student who achieves a 
grade-point average of 3.50 or higher for all college work completed 
prior to his last semester will be graduated with honors. 


FRANKLIN HONOR SOCIETY. Students who achieve exeptional 
academic records (grade-point averages of 3.50 or higher) may be 
elected in the junior or senior year to this honorary society. Its 
prime object, in the words of the Society’s charter, is “to emphasize 
scholarship and character in the thought of Roosevelt students, to 
foster the ideals of the University, and by recognition of students 
through election to membership, to stimulate the openminded search 
for truth, the appreciation of intellectual excellence, and the demo- 
cratic spirit which were outstanding qualities of Benjamin Franklin.” 


STUDENT SERVICES 


SrUDENT SERVICES 


The Counseling and Testing Service, the Health Service, the Place- 
ment Office, the Physical Education Department, the Student Ac- 
tivities Office, the Office of Student Aid, and the Office of the For- 
eign Student Adviser form a single administrative unit with the Dean 
. of Students at its head. All of these offices serve the student by 
giving individual attention to his problems. 


EDUCATIONAL, PERSONAL, 
AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Through the Counseling and Testing Service the University con- 


” tributes to the well-being and success of students, both in their col- 


lege work and in life generally, by helping them analyze and solve 
their individual problems. The personnel of the Service consists of 
trained counselors and specialists in test administration. 

Students are interviewed when they first enter the University, when- 
ever problems arise, and whenever their work falls below the stand- 
ard set by the University. Recognizing that a student's vocational, 
educational, financial, social, and personal problems are closely inter- 
related, members of the counseling staff do not attempt to counsel 
on these factors separately, but assist the student in adjustments 
which will enable him to make the best use of his abilities, interests, 
and environment. 

Test results are interpreted in conjunction with the student's pre- 
vious scholastic record and information concerning his personal 
background. When it seems necessary, counselors recommend fur- 
ther testing or refer the student to persons especially equipped to give 
help on particular problems. 

The requests of parents for reports on the progress of students are 
referred to the Director of the Counseling and Testing Service, who, 
. in a personal interview, discusses not only the grades obtained but 
also the circumstances under which the student is working. By this 
means, parents gain new insight into the student's problems, plans, 
purposes, and work. Communications and telephone calls should be 
directed to the Counseling and Testing Service. 
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ORIENTATION. Orientation is held each semester for entering 
regular freshmen. All regular day freshmen without college exper- 
ience are required to attend freshmen orientation meetings. These 
meetings are designed to provide the entering freshman with an ade- 
quate foundation for serious college work. 

A steady flow of information throughout the school year is made 
possible through the Information Desk in the first floor lobby, the 
student handbook, the weekly calendar, the student newspaper, and 
other means of communication. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISING. Entering students with previous col- 
lege experience are advised during the registration period preceding 
each semester regarding their programs of study. Toward the end of 
each semester, continuing students have pre-registration interviews 
with their advisers in their major department; freshmen and sopho- 
mores who have not yet chosen their major field of concentration are 
assigned to general advisers. 

Whenever the choice of courses of study is made difficult by uncer- 
tainties in vocational plans, the Counseling and Testing Staff stands 
ready to supplement the departmental adviser’s efforts to help the 
student “find himself." | 


REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 
(Non-Credit) 


BASIC WRITING PRACTICE. The program is the result of a rec- 
ognized need for providing inadequately prepared students with 
elementary training in written expression. When tests show that a 
student needs such training, he is enrolled in a small section of Basic + 
Writing Practice in which his difficulties are diagnosed and clinical 
methods are used to help him overcome his deficiencies. This pro- 
gram is administered by the Department of English and Speech. 


REMEDIAL MUSIC COURSES. Chicago Musical College offers 
preparatory courses in Theory and Piano to students who wish to 
enroll as professional music students, but who are not sufficiently pre- - 
pared to enter the regular college courses in these disciplines. No 
credit is given to music students for these courses. 


AIDS TO IMPROVE SCHOLARSHIP 


STUDY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. The Counseling and Test- . 
ing Service offers help to those students who feel they could benefit 
by increasing the effectiveness of their study methods. Individual 
interviews with a trained counselor are provided to aid the student in 
diagnosing his personal study problems. Appointments with a coun- 
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selor may be made with the receptionist in the Counseling and Test- 
ing Service. 


READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. Tests reveal that many 
college students have poor reading skills and inefficient study habits. 
Since successful work depends largely upon these skills, the Uni- 
versity makes available the assistance of reading clinicians, who are 
members of the Department of English. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The Health Service provides physicians, psychiatrists, nurses and 
others to assist students with various health needs. Services include 
first aid, treatment for minor illnesses, immunizations and consul- 

tations. 

. .. Health certificates are required of regular day students, both fresh- 
men and transfer students, prior to their first registration. New sum- 
mer school students should have the examination before the fall 
semester. The examination must be reported on the form provided 
by the University. Students who prefer to do so may arrange at regis- 
tration an appointment for having the physical examination done 
' in the Health Service for a moderate fee. Failure or delay with the 
examination is cause for a fine and for exclusion from classes until 
the requirement is met. 

Accident and sickness insurance is available to all full-time stu- 
dents for $9 a semester and $6 for the summer, and it provides up to 
$5000 a year for each sickness or accident. This plan or an equiva- 
lent one is compulsory for foreign students, and optional to all 
others. Premiums and benefits may be adjusted annually. 

The Mental Health Staff is comprised of the Director of the Health 
Service, two psychiatrists, and psychological counselors. Their serv- 
ices are available to students upon recommendation of the coun- 
selor or request of the student. Students requiring long-term psychi- 
atric help normally are referred to clinics or practitioners outside 
the University. 


PLACEMENT 


The placement service at Roosevelt University is operated on a 
centralized and University-wide basis. The office is maintained as a 
service to students, graduates, alumni and employers. 

Information about vocational and career opportunities, within the 
broad expanse of the world of work, may be found in the reception 
room of the Placement Office. Specific material pertaining to individ- 
ual employers in business, industry, government, teaching and the 
professions may also be found in open files. 
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PART-TIME STUDENT EMPLOYMENT. Students seeking part- 
time jobs either in the University or off-campus are encouraged to 
register for assistance. While no guarantee of employment is possible, 
every effort will be made to service these needs. 


GRADUATING SENIORS. An extensive on-campus recruitment 
is maintained for the benefit of those employers who seek the services 
of recent graduates. Many outstanding local and national organ- 
izations visit the Placement Office in search of young talent. 

Mid-year graduates may sign up to be interviewed by organiza- 
tions visiting the campus during October, November and December. 
June and September graduates are encouraged to take part in campus 
interviews during late February, March and April. 

Job order files are maintained by the Placement Office for the bene- 
fit of firms and organizations who do not schedule regular campus 
recruitment dates. The Office serves as a depository for resume and 
alumni placement credentials. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT. The Placement Office will assist grad- 
uates who have completed the Roosevelt University Teacher Train- 


ing Sequence to locate teaching positions. Teacher placement cre- 


dentials are maintained for an indefinite period. The Director an- 
nually visits student-teacher seminar classes to outline placement 
procedures. 

The facilities of the University Placement Office are free to all 
registrants seeking positions as well as to employers seeking per- 
sonnel. 


SPORTS AND RECREATION 


The University offers a variety of activities, scheduled concurrently 


with the classes, which are offered as one-semester-hour credit 
courses. This program is supplemented by a considerably larger intra- 
mural sports calendar of events and an inter-collegiate sports pro- 
gram that includes basketball, golf, and tennis. 

The following program is provided: 


1. An intramural program is carried on with seasonal activities for 


all students. Basketball, bowling, tennis, table tennis, touch foot- 
ball, and softball tournaments are held each year. 

2. Numerous special activities in addition to these, open to all stu- 
dents, are offered. These include various forms of the dance, judo, 
fencing, swimming, badminton, and other activities. 


c 


Whenever and wherever possible, groups are organized to take ad- 


vantage of the varied facilities which exist for outdoor recreation in 
Chicago and vicinity. Grant Park, directly across from the Univer- 
sity, serves as an admirable campus toward this end. 


v 
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SCHOLASTIC 
REGULATIONS 


AMOUNT OFWORK. The normal program for a full-time student 
is fifteen or sixteen semester hours. No student is permitted to take 
more than eighteen semester hours without the written consent of the 
dean of the college in which he is enrolled. 

The University administration reserves the right to limit a student's 
program when it is obvious that he has enrolled for more work than 
he should undertake. 


EMPLOYED STUDENTS. The amount of work which an em- 
ployed student is permitted to carry depends upon the amount of 
free time he has for study. Such students are normally permitted to 
take eight to ten semester hours of work in a given semester. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY. A student above the freshman level, 
upon recommendation of the department chairman and with the ap- 
proval of the dean of his college, may be permitted to take advanced 
work by independent study. Application blanks for such work may 
be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT. Credit toward graduation may be 
granted for the completion, with grades 3, 4 or 5 of the College En- 
trance Examination Board Advanced Placement Examinations, and 
for such credits which have been granted by a previous accredited in- 
stitution. The amount of credit will be determined in each case by the 
department concerned. 
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PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS. Credit toward graduation is 
granted for satisfactory completion of proficiency examinations in 
courses in the following fields: Accounting (limited to nine semester 
hours), Chemistry, English (course 101 only), Engineering Science, 
Languages (exclusive of Literature courses), Mathematics, Music 
(lower division only), Physical Science, and Physics. Credit for the 
examination is withheld until the student completes a higher course 
in the same department with a grade of C or better. Proficiency ex- 
aminations are given under the following regulations: 


1. Examinations may be taken only with the consent of the depart- 
ment chairman and the Registrar. 


2. Proficiency examinations may not be taken to raise grades or to 
remove failures in courses. 


3. A student may take a proficiency examination only once in a 
given subject. 


4. Examinations are given in course units. A fee of $5 per semester 
hour, payable in advance to the cashier, is charged for each course 
unit examination. 


5. Proficiency examinations in music are given on Wednesday of the 
fourth week of the first semester in residence, or during the sec- 
ond week of the first summer session in residence. The exact time 
and place of these examinations will be posted on the official 
Chicago Musical College bulletin board on the ninth floor. 


SEMESTER HOURS. Credit for work done is expressed in semes- 
ter hours. In academic courses, a semester hour is the amount of 
credit given for one fifty-minute lecture period a week for one se- 
mester. A double period is required for one semester hour of credit in 
laboratory courses and certain other applied courses in art, drawing, 
and music. In applied music, two hours of credit are given per half 
hour of private instruction per week. 


LENGTH OF CLASSES AND LESSONS. College classes meet 
for fifty minutes during the day and seventy-five minutes in the 
evening. Individual lessons in applied music last thirty minutes for 
applied music minors, sixty minutes or twice thirty minutes per week 
for performance majors. 


SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS 





Rudolph Ganz, Professor of Piano and Pres- 
ident Emeritus of Chicago Musical College. 


GRADES. Students who successfully complete the requirements of 
a course are divided into four groups according to the relative qual- 
ity of their work. Grades are expressed as follows: A, B, C, and D, 
with D as the lowest passing grade. The grade of F indicates failure. 

The grade I indicates that the final examination was not taken, or 
that a part of the class work was not completed. Students are given 
this grade only when a small part of the semester's work is incom- 
plete and when the student is able to present to his instructor a 
satisfactory reason for not completing the work within the usual time. 
Incomplete work must be completed within the following semester. 
After one semester, an incomplete cannot be removed unless an ex- 
tension of time is granted by the instructor and the dean. A student 
should see his instructor as soon as possible to arrange for removing 
an incomplete grade. 

The grade L indicates official withdrawal from the course. How- 
ever, if the student withdraws from a course after the middle of the 
term and if his work is below passing, he must ordinarily expect 
a grade of F. 

The grade V is given to a student who is permitted to enroll for a 
course as visitor or auditor. No credit is given for work so taken. 

The grades of S and U are given in certain non-credit courses to 
indicate that such work is satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

Second examinations to raise final grades or to make up failures 
are not permitted. 

Grade averages are computed by assigning 4 grade points for each 
semester hour in which a grade of A is received, 3 for B, 2 for C, 1 for 
D, and 0 for F. 
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PROBATION AND DISMISSAL. The Roosevelt University fac- 
ulty has set minimum standards of academic achievement which stu- 
dents must maintain in order to continue at the University. 


І, 


The regulations governing probation and dismissal аге: 


A student who fails to maintain a cumulative average of 2.00 
grade points in his work taken at Roosevelt University, or who 
was not in good standing at another institution at the time of 
his admission to Roosevelt University, will be placed on proba- 
tion. 


A student on probation who does not achieve a cumulative 
average of 2.00 grade points at the close of the second consecu- 
tive semester on probation will be dropped for poor scholarship. 
For this purpose, each semester for which a student registers will 
be counted, whether or not he completes any courses. 


A student who completes no courses in two successive semesters 
for which he registers will be dropped for poor scholarship, regard- 
less of his previous status. 


A student who has failed Basic Writing Practice (when, for any 
reason, he has been required to enroll in this course) may not 
repeat Basic Writing Practice unless he has been permitted to 
do so by the Basic Writing Practice staff. A student denied per- 
mission to repeat this course will be dropped for poor scholar- 
ship. (See “‘Basic Writing Practice," page 72.) 


No student on probation may carry more than 12 semester hours 
of work without written consent of the dean of the college in 
which he is enrolled, or the Director of Counseling and Testing. 


REINSTATEMENT. A student who has been dropped for poor 
scholarship will not be permitted to register in the following semester, 
either as a regular student or as a special student. He may apply for 
reinstatement in a later semester. However, no student may apply who: 


(1) has been dropped twice for poor scholarship, here or else- . 


where; or 


(2) has an entrance examination score or high school record below 


present admissions standards; or 


(3) cannot raise his cumulative grade point average at Roosevelt 
University to 2.00 by making a B average for two semesters' 
work. | 


The application for reinstatement may be filed during the semester 


following dismissal. but not later than five weeks before the start of 
registration for the semester in which the student wishes to re-enter 
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the University. The application will be considered by the Reinstate- 
ment Committee. If circumstances warrant, the Committee may grant 
reinstatement. A student thus reinstated will be on probation and 
will be dismissed again if he fails to raise his cumulative average at 
Roosevelt University to the required standard of 2.00 within two 
semesters. 

The Reinstatement Committee may not only deny reinstatement, 
‚ but also may recommend remedial action by the student. In the latter 
case, the student may re-apply for a later semester if the remedial 
action has been taken. 


STUDE NT CONDUCT AND DISCIPLINE. All students are re- 
quired to abide by the rules, regulations, and principles of Roosevelt 
University as stated in the catalog, the student handbook, and the 
constitutions of t he Board of Trustees, the Faculty, and the Student 
Government. They are required also to conduct themselves at all 
times and in all places with propriety. Conduct prejudicial to the in- 
terests of Roosevelt University may lead to disciplinary action, in- 
cluding suspension or dismissal. 


STUDENT IDENTIFICATION CARDS. At registration each stu- 

dent will receive an identification card which is good for the aca- 

demic year. Cards are issued each fall or at first registration for 

spring or summer terms. The identification card is important for the 

following reasons: 

l. It is your library card. 

2. It is your permit to register each semester you are at Roosevelt 
University. 

3. It is your entry card to many Student Activities and University 
events. 

4. |t gives you certain privileges such as reduced rates at plays, 
concerts, etc. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM. Students are responsible for seeing 
the proper registration officer to make all changes in program. 
Changes in the program of any music student must be made in 
Room 928. 


ABSENCES, INCOMPLETES AND FAILURES. If for unavoid- 
able causes a student must cancel a private lesson, he is expected to 
notify the instructor by five o'clock of the preceding day. 

Failure to do so removes any obligation upon the teacher to make 
up the lesson missed. Regular lessons falling on holidays will be made 
up. The student is responsible for making the necessary arrangements. 
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The examining board will refuse examination to the student in ap- 
plied music not fulfilling the normal complement of lessons during the 
semester, and the course will be recorded as a failure unless written 
permission is secured from the instructor to make up missed work. In 
this event an incomplete may be entered. 


Incompletes are given only in cases in which the student misses 
classes during the last weeks of the semester because of illness or other 
reasons beyond his control and upon proper report to the College. 
They must be made up in the succeeding semester. In applied music, 
a student may not register in a succeeding course until the incomplete 
has been removed. 


Students receiving an incomplete are responsible for arranging to 
remove it. 


ATTENDANCE AT RECITALS AND CONCERTS. Wednesday 
noon is concert time. Regular undergraduate students at Chicago 
Musical College are required to attend at least eight of the College 
noon recitals or other College sponsored recitals or concerts each 
semester. Attendance is taken and entered in the student’s personal 
record. 


Students in their final semester of residence before taking the degree 
are excused from this requirement. 


It is expected that students will also attend other musical events 
outside Roosevelt University. In some cases tickets are available at 
reduced prices. 


The faculty rehearses in Ganz Hall. 





SCHOLARSHIPS AND AID 


SCHOLARS Е КПР 
АМО 
STUDENT АРГО 


Financial assistance to students is administered through the О се 
of Student Aid. All inquiries concerning scholarships and loans should 
be directed to that office. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of renewable scholarships are granted each year in 
amounts up to and including full tuition. Awards are made on the 
basis of merit and need, without regard to race, religion, place of 
residence, or national origin; except that several scholarships are re- 
served for foreign students. The following types of music scholar- 
ships are also awarded: 
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SPECIAL MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


A faculty committee awards the following scholarships to applicants 
who possess the qualifications specified by the donors: 


THE OLIVER DITSON SCHOLARSHIPS. Six scholarships up 
to $700 each are made available annually to provide tuition through- 
out the academic year to students of unusual ability and in need of 
financial assistance, in composition or musicology, voice, piano, 
organ, violin or violoncello, and orchestral instruments other than 
strings. Not open to freshmen. 


PRESSER MUSIC FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP. On recom- 
mendation of the faculty of Chicago Musical College from funds pro- 
vided by the Presser Music Foundation, awards are made to students 
planning to find a career in the field of music. 


THE H. A. CERTIK VIOLIN SCHOLARSHIPS. Annual awards 
are made to students for study with Morris Gomberg through funds 
provided by H. A. Certik, collector of fine violins. 


JAMES I. AND VIOLA K. LOEB MUSIC SCHOLARSHIP. 


THE MARY GANZ AWARD. Provides the sum of $250 toward 
a full year's tuition for a voice student. 


MARTHA G. WOLF MUSIC SCHOLARSHIP. 


THE RUDOLPH GANZ AWARD. Provides the sum of $250 
toward a full year's tuition for a piano student. 


THE SUE COWAN HINTZ MEMORIAL AWARD. Provides 
the sum of $120 toward a year's tuition for a full-course voice student. 


THE LEOLA GETZE AWARD. Provides the sum of $100 for a 
piano student. 


THE MAHALIA JACKSON SCHOLARSHIP. Provides the sum 
of $900 for a full-time student in the church music program. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


For information concerning assistantships, scholarships, and grants- 
in-aid in the Graduate Division, see page 51 of this catalog. 


TUITION AND FEES 


"met Tel. ON АМО BES 


Tuition rates are the same for students enrolled in the day or eve- 
ning school. All fees are quoted on a semester basis. An extra charge 
of fifty cents per semester hour will be added to the tuition rates listed 
below if all charges are not paid in full at the time of registration. 


TUITION 


Tuition is determined by multiplying the semester hour charge by 
the number of semester hours in which the student is enrolling, except 
in applied music and some other courses for which there is a fixed 
semester charge as listed below. 


Undergradtiate {ШОП per DOUI . seis ае airs нина mme s wie a wrens $ 27.50 
Graduate: tuition. per hour cs ао re ака жузшк E 33.50 
Semi-private instruction, per bout... 15. atores ete el. 45.00 
Applied Music, group study iiss ә. ouv. ces d Dee IM ро 51.00 
Applied Music, private lessons* 

Major Study, two half-hour lessons per week, 4 s.h......... 154.00 

Minor study, one half-hour lesson рег week, 2 s.h........... 71.00 
Opera ГОГЕНА 51.00 


Tuition charge for Basic Writing Practice: 
Same as for a 3-semester-hour course 


*This rate applies only to music students working for college credits and 
carrying a program of not less than four semester hours for undergraduates 
and of not less than two semester hours for graduate students of non-applied 
music instruction. Otherwise, private rates apply. In the summer term not 
less than two semester hours of non-applied music instruction must be 
carried to qualify for the regular tuition rate. 
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The tuition charge is inclusive in nature and avoids the necessity 
for separate fees for health service, certain social activities, and 
subscriptions to the student publications. 


FEES 

Application for admission fee (non-refundable).............. $ 5.00 
Registration fee (non-refundable) for each registration. ....... 3.00 
Proficiency examination fee, per semester hour*.............. 5.00 
Accident and sickness insurance (optional except for foreign 

students) (rate subject to change annually), per semester.... 9.00 
Phylkcal GECRHIUDAUDOD- БО... оо 5.00 
Concert and Recital fee (required of all regular students)...... 3.00 
Transcript of credits fee (for each after the first)............ 1.00 
Gradestong fee "оз ere mme кезт ао Gio ос о; 15.00 


*This fee must be paid in advance of the examination and may not be 
waived by the instructor. 


Practice studio fee—6 hours weekly for one semester 


(12 hours weekly during summer term).................. 15.00 
Organ practice fee—6 hours weekly 

(I2 hours during sommer тегш) з= ы тс 30.00 
Orchestra ‘instrument rental: -s.s.s s ess ЕССЕ МЕТ 10.00 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION FEE. The fee for a special examina- 
tion when it is given outside of the instructor's regular class periods, 
is $5. 


The University accepts all tuition and fees with the understand- 
ing that the student in paying such tuition and fees, agrees to 
abide by all the regulations of the University, whether printed in 
this catalog or not, and by any decisions of the administration or 
faculty regarding the student's status in the University. 


The University reserves the right to change tuition and fees as 
conditions may require. 


No extra fee or tuition is charged for out-of-state students. 


Although the University exercises reasonable precaution, it can 
assume no responsibility for accidents to students which may occur 
incident to attendance at or participation in classroom or laboratory 
work or intramural activities. 
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LATE REGISTRATION FEE. A charge of $5 will be made for 
late registration. This fee will be assessed on all registrations which 
occur after the first week of a semester or term. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM FEE. A charge of $5 will be made for 
each change of program made subsequent to the issuance of class 
cards. This charge will not be assessed when the change involves 
merely adding to or subtracting from the student's program. 


LOCKER RENTAL FEES. The University has available for stu- 
dent rental a limited number of lockers for clothing, books, etc. 
These lockers are furnished, with padlock, on the following rental 
basis: 


Rent for semester Ot SUDIDEE. 22222 ut Sas es yon въ $1.00 


Lock depoalt (СЕНШ). › o „е e aotem a a „ХИ КК ОЛЕ ПО 1.25 


In renting a locker, the student agrees that the University is free 
from any and all responsibility for loss and damage to the student's 
property. Lockers are available, while the supply lasts, at the Cash- 
ier's Office. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE. The University does not assess a 
separate student activities fee, as such. However, an appropriation 
is made in the amount of $1.25 for each evening student and $2.50 
for each day student for student activities purposes during the fall 
and spring semesters. The student activities fund so accumulated 
is used to support those activities falling under the jurisdiction of the 
Student Activities Board, such as the Roosevelt University Torch, the 
Roosevelt University Theater, the Radio Workshop, the Student 
Senate, and the social and athletic functions of the Student Activities 
Office and the Physical Education Department. 


PREPAYMENT OF TUITION. ‘Twenty-five per cent of the 
semester's tuition and fees must be paid at the time of registration 
before class attendance cards will be issued. Students will not be 
permitted to attend classes unless payments are made as indicated. 


PAYMENT PLANS. Tuition and fees are payable in full at the 
time of registration. Some students find it inconvenient to pay the full 
amount at once. To accommodate them an extended payment plan 
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is available. An extra charge of fifty cents per semester hour is as- 
sessed if tuition and fees are not paid in full at time of registration. 

The extended payment plan is as follows: 

Twenty-five per cent of tuition and fees in advance; 

A total of 50 per cent by the end of the second week of the se- 
mester ; 

A total of 75 per cent by the end of the fifth week of the semester; 

Payment in full by the end of the eighth week of the semester. 

A proportionately shorter plan is available for the summer term. 

Responsibility for making payment arrangements other than these 
rests with the student, and they must be made with the Bursar at the 
beginning of the semester. A late payment fee of $1 is charged each 
time a payment is made later than the date specified or agreed upon. 

No student having any unpaid accounts will be issued a transcript 
of his credits or a diploma. Furthermore. he will not be permitted to 
enroll for any term until all accounts cf the preceding term are 
adjusted with the Bursar. 


WITHDRAWALS, REFUNDS, AND CREDITS. Tuition refunds 
or credits may be granted in those cases where proof is furnished that 
the reason for withdrawal from the University is one that is beyond 
the control of the student. 

Application for refunds or credits must be made through the 
Cashier's Office and may be granted according to the following reg- 
ulations: 

1. Credits on tuition will be granted if withdrawal is made during the _ 
first four weeks of the semester, or the first three weeks of the 
summer term. 

2. The date of withdrawal for purpose of refund shall be the date on 
which application for refund is made, and not the date on which 
class is last attended. Hence, an application for refund should be 
signed at once upon withdrawal from any course. 

3. Schedule of tuition credits in a regular semester: 


Tuition 
Withdrawal: charge cancelled 

before first. class session... s. рот. Tem 100% 
авіа first week s. ло. об teed pas dept dde s 80% 
during, second Wok oies etse di eps эшеке эл е: 60% 
during. (Bird week. 2. аео сенен За 40% 
during fourth week „ево аа 20% 
after fourth: week... eee эз» eere soie EI none 


A comparable, but shorter, schedule of credits applies to the sum- 
mer terms. 


